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H. A. SMITH DISCUSSES 
CREDIT RESOLUTION 


Points Out Difficulties in Way of 
Reforming Abuses in Earned 
Premium Collections 








ATTITUDE OF AGENTS DIVIDED 





Obstacles in Way of Legislatures 
Trying to Pass a Cash Payment 
Law 


H. A. Smith, president of the Nation- 
al Fire Insurance Co., of Hartford, and 
one of the most powerful and influen- 
tial men in fire underwriting, was asked 
by The Eastern Underwriter this week 
for his opinion of the insurance credit 





conference of insurance commissioners 
by Commissioner Hardison, of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Smith was asked if he 
did not think that the credit system is 
abused, and if he thought the resolu- 
tion, which calls for the incorporation 
of an item in the annual report blanks 
of the fire insurance companies “suit- 
able for obtaining from the companies 
the amount of premiums earned on such 
policies which are now being lost on 
account of the credit system” will de- 
velop a remedy or anything of value. 

Legislation Would Be Challenged 

Mr Smith made the following state- 
ment to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“In answer to your first question I 
reply, ‘Yes, greatly and annoyingly; 
particularly on the Pacific Coast and in 
the South.’ As. to the other question, 
I do not see how the Insurance Com- 
missioners can stop the abuse without 
legislation, unless in such States as 
have anti-discrimination laws they hold 
credits to be the same as rebates. If 
such an interpretation were challenged 
in the courts, even though it seems 
logical, I believe the credit system is 
such a well-established part of our com- 
mercial fabric that the courts as well 
as legislatures would hesitate to make 
any invidious distinctions or attempt 
scmething so revolutionary. 

Not a Popular Reform in Practice 

‘The companies would heartily wel- 
come cash on delivery; the agents I 
ear would be far from supporting such 
a proposition, for it is due to the com- 
petition between them that the evil ex- 
ists, and the ineffectiveness of the Troy 
System shows that this reform is not 
popular in practice but simple in theory. 
The wealthier agents can afford to give 
long credits; this tends to restrict com- 
petition and the number of agents. If 
the Commissioners found a way to put 
burdensome restrictions on the com- 


(Continued on page 14) 
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resolution introduced at the Richmond — 





“ Che largest fire insurance company in America” 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





Cash Capital, $6,000,000 
ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


Automobile Registered Mail 
Commissions Rents 

Hail Sprinkler Leakage 
Marine—Inland-Ocean Tourists’ Baggage 
Parcel Post Use and Occupancy 
Profits Windstorm 


CONFLAGRATION PROOF 
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North British Established 1809 
and Mercantile 


Entered United States 


ne Insurance Co. 








Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES.” 
























50th YEAR 
OF 
BUSINESS 


EQUITABLE LIFE of IOWA | 


SEVERAL GOOD 
AGENCY OPENINGS 


H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





















SALES MANAGERS T0 
MEET IN CHICAGO 


Every Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Company Invited to Send Men 
on October 16 


STARTED AT DETROIT CONGRESS 





Text of Call for Convention—Super- 
intendent Potts, of Illinois, Will 
Make Address 


The movement launched at Detroit 
during the World’s Salesmanship Con- 
gress for a tentative organization of 
the Sales Executives of the various 
life insurance companies is making 
such headway that a meeting of these 
executives will be held in Chicago at 
the La Salle Hotel on Monday, Octo- 
ber 16. The call for the meeting, go- 
ing to every life insurance company 
in this country and Canada, has been 
mailed by a committee consisting 
of Winslow Russell, Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life; William E. Taylor, Equit- 
able Life; and George B. Stadden, 
Franklin Life. 

At the first session there will be 
elected a temporary chairman and 
secretary, and a constitution and by- 
laws be adopted for the permanent 
organization. At the afternoon ses- 
sion, Commissioner Potts, of Illinois, 
will make an address on some sub- 
ject, possibly “The Kind of a Life 
Insurance Salesman That Appeals To 
Me.” Prof. Guy Montrose Whipple, 
ot Illinois University, will discuss 
“Qualities to Seek In Selecting Life 
Insurance Salesmen.” These papers 
will be followed by a general discus- 
sion on the subject now uppermost in 
the minds of the sales executives: 
“Elimination of Waste in Life Insur- 
ance Salesmanship.” 


Organization Committee’s Report 

The report of the Organization Com- 
mittee of Three as to the basis and 
scope of the proposed organization of 
agency officials of the legal reserve 
life insurance companies follows: 

We recommend that the basis 
of such an organization be found 
through the formation of a perma- 
nent body composed of one official 
from each company which joins 
such an organization, and one other 
official named as an alternate, to 
act only when such regular mem 
ber is absent from the meetings of 
the organization. 

We further suggest a very simple 
form of organization with such of- 
fices as may be decided upon at 
the first meeting, to be held at the 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on Mon- 
day, October 16, 1916. 

We recommend the following as 
the scope of the work of such an 
organization :— 

Consideration and interchange of 
opinion upon all matters pertaining 
to the betterment of the selling de- 
partment of life insurance, through 
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the improvement in the quality of 
men who enter the _ business, 
through the elimination of those 
who bring discredit to it, and 
through a study of standardized 
methods of selection and training 
of life insurance salesmen. 


: Letter to Companies 
The call for the meeting in Chicago 
is printed herewith: 


Hartford, Conn. 

Dear Sir: During the recent World’s 
Salesmanship Congress at Detroit an 
invitation was extended to all home of- 
fice officials in attendance at the Con- 
gress to attend a luncheon. 

Twenty-three officials were present 
representing seventeen companies. Af- 
ter full discussion, the following mo- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved: “That it is the sense of 
this meeting that the formation of an 
‘organization be recommended to which 
the agency officials of all legal reserve 
companies be invited to become mem- 
bers; that Mr. Taylor of the Equitable, 
Mr. Stadden of the Franklin and Mr. 
Russell of the Phoenix Mutual be ap- 
pointed a committee of three to con- 
sider and suggest the basis and scope 
of organization, and that a meeting be 
called at such time and place as the 
committee may determine.” 

The unanimous report of the com- 
mittee is enclosed herewith, and it is 
expected that the scope of the organi- 
zation, if formed, will be strictly limited 
to the subjects. mentioned in this re- 
port, and that there will be no discus- 
sion of agency contracts, methods of 
reorganization or other subjects of an 
executive nature. It is believed that 
an association such as is now proposed 
will be as valuable and helpful in 
agency work as the Actuarial Society 
and Medical Directors’ Association have 
been in their respective spheres. 

Your company is probably doing 
something for the betterment of life 
insurance in its selling department, of 
which other companies are not aware, 
and this subject is brought to your at- 
tention with the suggestion that the 
representatives of those companies who 
are willing to bring about an _ inter- 
change of thought on the subject of 
improved salesmanship, shall meet at 
the Hote! La Salle in Chicago on Mon- 
day, October 16, 1916. 

If you are in favor of this idea, will 
you please complete and return the en- 
closed card, together with any sugges- 
tions you may have concerning the 
scope of the work which may be ac- 
complished through an organization as 
has been outlined. 

We earnestly hope for your favorable 
consideration of this matter, and the 
co-operation of your company will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Winslow Russell, William E. Taylor, 
Geo. B. Stadden, Committee. 


SOME LARGE CLAIMS PAID 








* 
Mutual Life Pays $64,333 on Late 
Actuary McClintock—Payments 
Over $50,000 





Among the death claims paid by the 
Mutual Life during the quarter just 
ended was that on the life of the late 
actuary and vice-president of the Com- 


pany, Emory McClintock. This was 
for $64,333. Among the claims during 
the quarter there were three for 


$100,000 or over and eight for amounts 
of $50,000 or over. 

On the life of Bernhard Stroth, capi- 
talist of Grosse Point, Mich., $173,077 
was paid. Over $100,000 was also paid 
on ‘Clarence I. Peck, capitalist of Chi- 
cago and Edward M. Kemp, manufac- 
turer, of Chicago. Claims of $50,000 or 
over in addition to those mentioned 
were: David Scott, Detroit, $50,000; 
Edward A. McCoy, manufacturer, East 
Orange, N. J., $70,129; Louis Auer- 
bach, New York, $52,561; John K. 
Olyphant, merchant, New York, $60,061; 
George W. Dodd, real estate, Hugo, 
Okla., $50,000; George A. Pursley, cat- 
tleman, Jayton, Texas. 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 








WIND UP AM. TEMPERANCE LIFE 





Liquidation of Assessment Concern by 
New York Insurance Department 
Approved by Court 





The liquidation of the American Tem- 
perance Life by the New York Insur- 
ance Department has been completed 
and the report of Superintendent Phil- 
lips has been approved by the court. 
The character of the business had so 
ceteriorated in recent years that, as 
reported by the actuary for the depart- 
ment, it was over 50 per cent. in ex- 
cess of the expected under the Amer- 
ican Experience Table. 

The Insurance Department took over 
the business of the Association for the 
purpose of winding it up, as provided 
in section 63 of the Insurance Law, un- 
der Court Order dated June 29, 1915, 
and the audit of claims was completed 
and filed with the Court at the close 
of one year from that date, on June 
30, 1916. 

The American Temperance Life was 
organized as a co-operative life and 
casualty company, and operated upon 
the assessment plan. While the prin- 
cipal office of the Association was es- 
tablished for more than twenty years 
at No. 253 Broadway, New York City, 
it transacted business in the States of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island as wellas New York. At the date 
of its failuré there were outstanding 
4,520 certificates aggregating about four 
million dollars of insurance. A large 


part of the membership consisted in 
former members of small mutual bene- 
fit societies which had proved unable 
to continue an independent existence, 
and industrial policyholders secured 
through the efforts of convassing 
agents in the poorer quarters of New 
York. No attempt was made to limit 
the activities of the Association to the 
insurance of total abstainers or to seg- 
regate the funds contributed or the 
losses sustained in the temperance sec- 
tion from those in the general section. 

Superintendent Phillips allowed in 
his audit of claims a total of $149,375.77 
and disallowed $32,898.27, of which 
$6,650 will have to be passed upon by a 
referee. The income received amount- 
ed to $7,407.45, leaving assets on hand 
amounting to $121,862.99, after charg- 
ing off $5,164.64 for depreciation of in- 
yestments from the book value at 
which they were carried on June 29, 
1915. $86,312.99 of these assets con- 
sist of cash in bank which is to be dis- 
tributed to creditors in a first dividend 
cf 55 per cent. A final dividend will be 
paid as soon as the remaining securi- 
ties, which consist of real property 
beught in on foreclosure, and bonds 
and mortgages secured by real prop- 
erty, can be converted into money. 
The expenses of the proceeding for 
the period of one year amounted to 
$3,841.26, less than 3 1-6 per cent. of 
the assets realized. 





NOW CATHOLIC FRATERNAL 

The Union Fraternal League, of Bos- 
ton, held the biennial meeting of its 
supreme assembly recently and changed 
its name to the Catholic Fraternal 
League. 











To such, we will give good 
| newals and bonus. 


Operating—LOUISIANA, 








CAPITAL $250,000.00 





Wanted—General Agents | 


NEW ORLEANS and MONROE, LA. | 
AND OTHER PLACES 


We want Men who have had experience in appointing and 
| directing Agents, and who are good producers themselves. 


Louisiana State Life Insurance Company | 
SHREVEPORT, LA. | 








contracts with long-term re- 


Must be able to finance their own 
Agencies. You may write me in strict confidence. 


WILLIAM R. HELIE, Supt. of Agencies. 


TEXAS and ARKANSAS 








W. T. CRAWFORD, President 


HOW HE PICKS $25,000 MEN 





Frank A. Vanderlip Says He Must be 
a Good Team-Worker, Have 
Lots of Friends 





Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, the 
largest National ‘bank in America, was 
asked recently by the “American Ma- 
gazine” what qualities he looks for 
when selecting men for big jobs. 


In a most interesting reply published 
in the September issue Mr. Vanderlip 
Says in part: 

Personality first, by which I mean 
a man’s ability to make people feel he 
is frank, human, capable, honest, red 
blooded—a broad gauge man. 

I want men with keen intelligence. 
I want men of unquestioned integrity, 
that goes without saying. I don’t want 
smart people. We haven’t time here 
to be cute. 

A man’s chances are better if he had 
an humble start, and worked his way 
up. Conquering adversity begets 
strength. 

The right sort of man should have a 
lot of friends, who have shown in some 
way that they regard him as a man 
worthy of their highest regard and fa- 
vor. Not a glass clinker or merely a 
“good fellow.” It means that people 
respect him and that he has personal- 
ity, that he is broad enough in his in- 
formation to interest people. 

I want a man with vision, with imagi- 
nation, as well as a man who has 
studied the necessity for his business 
or profession. 

He must be a good team worker— 
this is very important. He must be 
more concerned in getting a thing done 
than in getting credit for it. He must 
not be overconcerned about advance- 
ment. 

Finally, in all things, a man must 
have common sense, horse sense, gump- 
tion—call it what you will! 





LETTER FROM PRESIDENT 
Prospects to Hear Personally From 
Head of Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 








October 20 is Disability Day with the 
Fidelity Mutual Life and all agents of 
the Company are making a special 
drive to bring in business for the adop- 
tion of the disability provision by the- 
Company. President Talbot has writ- 
ten a letter to agents saying he will go 
to any length to help them get appli- 
cations. ; 

“If you will send in the names of the 
prospects you are working on I will 
write each of them a personally signed 
letter to help pave the way for an Oc- 
tober application. These names will 
have to reach here before October 20 
to be effective in this campaign.” 





WRITES LARGE OREGON GROUP 

(Edgar W. Smith, agency manager for 
Oregon of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society closed another group 
policy last month covering 131 em- 
pioyes of the Blumauer-Frank Drug Co. 
of Portland, the total insurance 
amounting to $100,000. Six months’ 
salary insurance on each employe in 
the service of the company over 90 
days, with a maximum of $3,000 insur- 
ance and a minimum of $500 is pro- 
vided, plus a funeral benefit of $100 to 
each irrespective of salary. The in- 
surance is to be increased annually for 
five years as a reward for the further 
continuous service, by the amount of 
10 per cent. of the annual salary so 
that at the end of five years’ continu- 
ous service the employe will be paid 
the full amount ofa year’s salary plus 
the $100 funeral benefit. 





William H. Clark, for many years the 
representative of the Manhattan Life, 
at Utica, N. Y., died last week. 
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Text of J. I. D. Bristol’s 
Agency Application 


MINCES NO WORDS REGARDING 
PART-TIME AND BROKERS 





No Advances, Salaries or Guarantee 
Contracts Are Made—Must Give 
References 





The Eastern Underwriter has _ re- 
ceived a copy of the agency applica- 
tion blank that agents associated with 
the John I. D. Bristol General, Agency 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life must 
sign. It is not only an unique docu- 
ment, but leaves no room for doubt 
as to what are the sentiments of the 
head of this general agency on im- 
portant matters that come up in the 
business life of every agent. The 
document follows: 

THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Agency Application for the New York 
City Agencies (Boroughs of Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx.) 

From (Name of Applicant in Full) 
Business address? .............. 
Resident AGGreGs? ....csccccccsce 

To Jno. I. D. Bristol, Manager for the 
New York City agencies, Metropolitan 
Building, Madison Avenue, 23d Street 
and Fourth Avenue. 


On Honor Declarations 


In addition to the legal acceptance of 
the anti-rebate, no brokerage, and other 
requirements detailed in this agency 
application, I promise on my honor as 
a man, if appointed an agent of The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, that (1) I will not make any 
rebate of commissions, directly or in- 
directly, or offer or make any special 
inducement in any manner, form, or 
way in connection with any application 
to or policy of said Company; that (2) 
I will not pay any commissions, directly 
or indirectly, to any one not a regular 
New York City agent of said Company; 
that (3) I will devote my entire time, 
talent, and attention to the interests of 
said Company, and discontinue all other 
lines of business; and that (4) I do 
solemnly pledge myself to report im- 
mediately to Jno. I. D. Bristol, general 
agent, the case of any Northwestern 
agent, or agents, whom I may discover 
to be guilty of rebating, or brokerage, 
and to assist to the utmost of my 
ability, in obtaining the enforcement of 
the penalty against him or them. 

ae re a eee 
Legal Declarations 

1. Do you hereby agree to comply 
faithfully with the anti-rebate law of 
the State of New York and all amend- 
ments thereto, if appointed an agent 
of The Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company? 


2. Do you hereby agree, if appointed 





an agent of The Northwestern Mutual~ 
Life Insurance Company, not to pay or 
offer to pay any consideration, mone- 
tary or otherwise, directly or indirectly, 
to any one not a regular and duly ap- 
pointed New York City agent of said 
Company, as a compensation for ob- 
taining, aiding in obtaining, or influenc- 
ing business? 

3. Do you hereby agree that any 
agency agreement or contract author- 
izing you to represent The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
hereafter entered into, or that may be 
created or arise from this agency ap- 
plication, with all your rights and privi- 
leges under the same, shall be termi- 
nated and canceled, and become null 
and void, if at any time you should 
make or offer to make, either directly 
or indirectly, any rebate of commis- 
sions whatever, or pay or offer to pay 
any consideration, monetary or other- 
wise, directly or indirectly. to any one 
not a regular New York City agent of 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, as a compensation for 
obtaining, aiding in obtaining, or in- 
fluencing business, or place or offer 
to place any risks in other companies 
that would be accepted by The North- 
western? 

4. Do you understand that, as no 
brokerage business is accepted, all your 
life insurance work must be done ex- 
clusively for said Company, and that 
any business placed in other life insur- 
ance companies, except risks that may 
be declined by, or have the full limit 
in, The Northwestern, will constitute 
you a broker and immediately termi- 
nate and cancel all your agency rela- 
tions with The Northwestern; and are 
you in full sympathy and accord with 
these business methods; and do you 
hereby agree to comply fully with them 
if appointed an agent for said Com- 
pany? 

5. Do you hereby agree that, in the 
event of your being appointed an agent 
of The Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, you will send no 
soliciting letters or literature and do no 
business outside the territory covered 
by your contrgct without consent being 
first obtained? 

6. Do you understand that, in the 
event of your being appointed an agent 
of The Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, any premiums col- 
lected by you for or on account of poli- 
cies issued by said Company, are to be 
treated wholly as fiduciary trust funds, 
and are to be used for no purpose 
whatever by you, and that you hereby 
agree to pay said premiums, less com- 
missions, or in full if advance pay- 
ments, immediately on collection, to 
the Party with whom you contract, as 
an agent for said Company; and do you 
further understand that notes, due-bills, 

(Continued on page 4) 


How Haskins & Sells 
Value “Good-Will a 


AVERAGE NET INCOME IS BASIC 
FACTOR 


Five Factors That Must Be Taken 
Into Consideration—Views of 
Public Accountants 





Haskins & Sells, famous certified pub- 
lic accountants of New York City, have 
made the following statement to The 
Eastern Underwriter giving their views 
of the valuation of good-will. 

“We are glad to observe in The 
Eastern Underwriter of October 6, 1916, 
that Lawrence C. Woods, of Pittsburgh, 
absolves us from responsibility for a 
statement that the good-will value of a 
business is ten times the net average 
annual earnings in excess of 6 per cent. 
of the actual invested assets, and says 
that his statement was made off-hand 
to illustrate a point in his discussion. 


A Margin of 1 Per Cent. Over Legal 
Interest Rate 


“The basic factor in determining the 
value of good-will unquestionably is 
the average annual net income of the 
business, and from which should be 
deducted interest on the average capi- 
tal invested and employed in the busi- 
ness. Under conditions such as obtain 
in this country, where many preferred 
stocks representing tangible capital 
have cumulative preference at the rate 
of 7 per cent. per annum, there seems 
no logical reason why a rate of 6 per 
cent. should be unalterably fixed for 
the computation of the interest to be 
deducted from the net income. Capital 
tangibly invested and employed in a 
business does not occupy a _ secured 
position equal to that of general credi- 
tors, to say nothing of mortgage credi- 
tors, and, therefore, is subject to great- 
er hazard. Then why should it not be 
accorded a margin of at least one per 
cent. over the legal rate of interest? 

“The average annual remainder of net 
income having been determined from 
any acceptable number of years, as to 
which there can be no logical fixed rule, 
there remain several factors for con- 
sideration: 

1. Is the business of the one- 
man-type, and in consequence liable 
to suffer materially in the value of 
the good-will in event of the de- 
cease or permanent incapacity of 
the one man? 

2. Is the business of the highly 
organized character, so that there 
may be expected a continuation of 
efficient management? 

3. Is the business based upon 
patents or secret process or for- 
mulas and its productive welfare, 
therefore, at the risk of keen com- 
petition from the development of 
superior patents or secret pro- 
cesses or formulas? 


4. Is the business dependent upon 
raw materials which are diminish- 
ing in available quantity; and be- 
cause of which the prices are 
rising? 

5. Is the business of a kind or 
character that is being made the 
subject of governmental attack, 
such, for example, as the anthracite 
coal production and the common 
carriers? 

“It is not likely that any of our great 
financiers, either singly or in combina- 
tion, would be willing to purchase a 
distinctly war-bride business on the 
basis of any fixed rule for determining 
the value of its good-will. 

Period of Time 

“A willing seller and a willing buyer 
of a business, or of its capital stock, 
may come to agreement in the selec- 
tion of someone to determine the 
amount of capital tangibly invested and 
employed in the business, but it is not 
likely that either would be willing to 
leave to a third party the two time 
factors involved in determining the 
value of the good-will, viz., the period 
of time from which the average annual 
net income shall be ascertained, or the 
number of years by which the remain- 
der of such net income, after deducting 
interest on the invested and employed 
capital, shall be multiplied for de- 
termining the value of the good-will. 
At lease, it would be an unusual condi- 
tion for both parties to be willing to 
leave these two time factors to the 
determination of a third party as a 
valuer of good-will. 

“It is quite as Mr. Woods say: ‘As 
a matter of fact, there is no absolute 
rule covering the valuation of good- 
will.’ ” 


FACTS ABOUT THE “LEADERS” 








They Own Automobiles, Homes and 
Carry Large Personal Lines of 
Life Insurance 





Among the 50 leaders of the Edward 
A. Woods Agency of the Equitable Life 
Agsurance Society at Pittsburgh, 34 
own their own homes; 25 Own automo- 
biles; 21 carry $10,000 or more personal 
life insurance. The 50 carry an aggre- 
gate of $1,212,500. 

Hight have incomes of $10,000; 10 
have between $5,000 and $10,000; and 
al] 50 earn $3,000 a year or over. 


GEORGE 8S. SYTZ DEAD 


George S. Sytz, who has been assist- 
ant cashier of the Buffalo office of the 
Mutual Life of New York for some 
time, died at the Crouse-Irving hospital 
in that city last week. Mr. Sytz was 
a native of Brooklyn and entered the 
service of the Mutual Life as a boy at 
the home office of the Company. 


The Travelers last week wrote a 
group policy for $150,000 on members 
ot the Yonkers Fire Department. ©. P. 
Baker, of Yonkers, secured the busi- 
ness. 








STRENGTH OF |’ 
GIBRALTAR || 











THE PRUDENTIAL 


Now Writes Group Insurance 


in response to a well-defined demand. 


The policy is planned to give Strong-as-Gibraltar-Protection at low 
cost, with up-to-date-features, such as annual dividends, payment of 
policy during life for total disability, and arrangments for military service. 


It is a winner. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
corporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 
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Geo. I. Richardson’s 
Remarkable Career 


WAS WRITING BUSINESS AT AGE 
OF 86 








Veteran Nylic Passes Away After 53 
Years With New York Life— 
Company’s Tribute 





The career of the late George I. Rich- 
ardson, of Baltmore, who died at 86 
after 53 years’ field service for the New 
York Life, is one of the most remark- 
able and inspiring in life insurance. 
He was a Senior Nylic of long standing 
and an honorary member for life of the 
$200,000 Club of the New York Life and 
the last of the veteran trio of the Old 
Guard of the Company, the others be- 
ing Col. William B. Hamilton, of Texas, 
and William Frothingham, of Boston, 
each of whom had served the Company 
for over fifty years. 

Large Volume He Wrote 

Mr. Richardson insured thousands of 
persons for over $6,000,000 of life in- 
surance protection during his active ca- 
reer and actually placed more than $1,- 
000,000 of insurance on many lives af- 
ter he was 70 years of age. 

Last December, in a letter to the 
Company, he said: “I have on hand 
prospects for over $100,000 of life in- 
surance.” 

Tells of His Methods 

In describing his methods he wrote: 
“In this 50 years’ service te the Com- 
pany I have made most of my clients 
my personal friends, insuring the third 
generation and waiting for the fourth 
generation to come to insuring age, 15 
years. How is that for high? In all of 
my business with clients I have never 
allowed any to become dissatisfied with 
the Company. Have placed as many 
as 13 policies on one person. This 
never could have been done unless it 
was done in a clean-cut, straight busi- 
ness way. I have issued from $1,000 
to $300,000 on one life. 


“I started out to canvass in 1864 
without one word of instructions. In 
fact there was no one to instruct me. 
My first day’s work began at 9 A. M. 
and continued until 2 P. M. I was 
tired in mind and body. Returned to 
the office with 2 applications $10,000 
each, premiums $600 (friends of my 
father). It scared me. I thought if I 
can do this without instruction what 
can I do when fully instructed?  In- 
struction never came. I worked it out 
myself—with God’s help.” 

Vice-President Buckner’s Tribute 

In reviewing Mr. Richardson’s work 
i,. the field, Vice-President Thomas A. 
Buckner paid the following tribute to 
his memory: “Mr. Richardson was 
known as ‘The Grand Old Man of Balti- 
more.’ His was an unique character, 
a noble, painstaking, and persistently 
successful life was his for more than 
fifty-three years with the Company he 
loved to serve. He inherited his in- 
surance skill from his father, Edward 
Jones Richardson, who represented the 
New York Life Insurance Company in 
Baltimore for twenty years prior to his 
death in 1868. George I. began as a 
cierk in his father’s office in 1860 and 
in 1863 was taken into the firm. In 
his career he brought more than six 
million dollars of protection to thou- 
sands of people. Considerably more 
than one million of this was placed 
after he had passed his seventieth 
birthday! In 1911 he insured the 
grandson of a man whom he had in- 
sured thirty-five years before. A mem- 
ber of the $200,000 Club, beginning in 
1898, he was its third vice-president in 
1899, and in 1901 was made Honorary 
Member of the Club for life on his ar- 
rival at Senior Nylic. Through the ac- 
tive portion of his long and honorable 
career Mr. Richardson’s paid business 
averaged about $150,000 a year. Truly 


he was spared to accomplish surpass- 
ing good in the world. 

“The officials of the Company and his 
many friends in field and home office 
wish to express to the members of his 
family their sorrow and sincere sym- 
pathy. His well-rounded life is com- 
plete, he is now enjoying his reward. 
A Christian gentleman of the old 
school, George I. Richardson leaves 
a name and fame in the annals of the 
New York Life and an example of field 
rectitude that will endure as long as 
the Company itself.” 





Text of J. I. D. Bristol’s 
Agency Application 
(Continued from page 3) 
etc., are not authorized in the collec- 
tion of premiums, and can only be 
taken on your own responsibility, in 
which case do you hereby agree to re- 
port immediately the premiums, less 
commissions, or in full if advance pay- 
ments, to the Party with whom you 
contract as an agent for said Company? 

7. Do you hereby agree that, if ap- 
pointed an agent of The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, you 
will furnish the usual agent’s bond? 

8. Do you understand that your en- 
tire business must be upon a purely 
commission basis—no advances, salary 
or guarantee contracts being made? 

9. What has been your experience in 
the business of life insurance, and the 
amount of your Paid-For Business last 
year? 

10. What has been your business or 
occupation for the last three years, and 
what corporations or firms have you 
been connected with during that time, 
and in what capacities? 

11. What amount of Paid-For insur- 
ance do you expect to report the first 
year, in the event of your becoming an 
agent of The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company? 

12. Who are your references, with the 
address of each? 
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Address 
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Address 


Address 
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Address 
I hereby declare and agree that all 
the statements and answers in this 
agency application shall form a part of 
any New York City Agency Contract 
under which I shall be appointed or 
act as agent of the said The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 
CN BIG) ike cone ccctecen oes eve 
Dated at..... this ... day of .... 1. 
(To be executed in triplicate.) 





HUFF’S LECTURE COURSE 

Perez F. Huff, general agent, life 
Department of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, started his life insurance lec- 
ture course last Monday which was at- 
tended by many outsiders as well as by 
his own agents. Mr. Huff gave an in- 
spiring talk on how to write business, 
which was received with much enthusi- 
asm. As these lectures are given ev- 
ery Monday morning, and as they are 
open to the public, it may be necessary 
to hold this lecture course in a large 
hall, judging from the number in at- 
tendance, and the desire of others to 
avail themselves of the opportunity of 
receiving instructions on how to write 
business from such an eminent author- 
ity, 





W.D. Wyman, President 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 

Inc. 1851 

New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 








Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


Obes work is recognized by this 

Company. Men with their 
future before them should listen. If 
you wish a place where you can 
grow, where the Home Office knows 
first hand what you are doing and 
what your ambition is, if this hits 
you, think it over—then act. 


Pittsburgh Life an 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN 
President 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
Vice-President & Manager of Agencies 








THE CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


909-910 Finance Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILL BUY Stock of any going In- 


surance Company. 


WILL BUY and pay more for De- 
ferred Dividend Policies within 
five years of maturity than the 
Companies will. 

And at times has For Sale at Attractive 
Prices Securities suitable for 














Live OPPORTUNITIES are OPEN 
for AGENTS who CAN DELIVER 


Men capable not only of writing 
applications but of collecting the 
premiums, are always welcome to 
our forces and can be advanta- 
geously placed. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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National Fidelity of Iowa Celebrates 
Thirty-seventh Anniversary of 
President This Month 





The National Fidelity Life, of Sioux 
City, has made plans for a special cam- 
paign during October in honor of the 
thirty-seventh birthday of its president, 
Ralph H. Rice, which occurs this 
month. The campaign includes the 
paying for $1,000,000 of new business 
during the month. 

In writing to the agents of the Com- 
pany about this campaign, E. E. Brown, 
secretary of the Company, holds up to 
them as a record to be beaten their 
production during the last week of Sep- 
tember, which totalled $253,000 new 
paid for business and cited as the indi- 
vidual star of that week K. J. Gaulding, 
who paid for $53,500. 





W. G. Heath, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society representative in New 
York, wrote a $200,000 case last week. 


Mrs. Esther Mannheim, of the Buf- 
falo office of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, recently handled an in- 
quiry from a man 78 years old. He was, 
ef course, not eligible for insurance, 
and not interested in an annuity, but 
Mrs. Mannheim insured his three chil- 
dren, aged 18, 17 and 16, for $1,000 
each. 





Messrs. White & Odell, State Agents 
for Minnesota of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis, moved into 
their new quarters on the third floor 
of the Company’s Home Office -build- 
ing, on September 15, and celebrated 
that event with an all-day agency 
meeting, and a banquet at the Minne- 
apolis Athletic Club in the evening. 
Their agency had written $3,000,000 of 
business to September 1, this year, one 
half of which amount was written in 
Minneapolis, 
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“That Estate of Mine” 


What are you grinning about, 
youngster ? You look as 
though you had struck it rich. 


Well, I have, Red, old boy; 

I’m just chuckling over that 
$10,000 estate I acquired 
to-day. 


When you look at this picture 
you will sense the appeal of this 
folder to many young men who 
are just mature enough to be 
termed bachelors. Fellows who 
would like to be able to say, “that 
estate of mine.” And you may 
be sure that they are keen enough 
to buy before the price rises, so 
fill in the date line. 

















“RIGHT BETWEEN THE EYES” 





ier 





Reaching The Public 
Reduced to a Fine Art 


Phoenix Mutual Life Has Prepared For Its Field Men a Series 
of De Luxe Folders That Are Pronounced by Experts The 
Finest Work Seen In This Line—Description of The 
Series—Folders The Production of Jos. A. Richards and 


Staff, 


Well-Known Advertising Agency of New York 











SERIES of de luxe folders which 
A have been pronounced by persons 


competent to judge, the finest of 


their kind in any line of business, has 
been brought out by the Phoenix Mutual 
Life of Hartford. The folders are for 
the use of the field men of the Com- 
pany and are so unusual and beautiful 
that they will command attention any- 
where. They are the work of Jos. A. 
Richards & Staff, Inc., advertising agen- 
cy, of New York, who have been com- 
plimented both on the idea of the fold- 
ers and their execution. 

The circulars are in three folds, 5% 
by 74%, printed in colors on heavy stock, 
with just a little very well executed art 
work. There is very little reading mat- 
ter used. A phrase of two or three 
words, effective in exciting curiosity, 
is all that appears on the front cover. 


Strong Feature in Colored Illustrations 


The most attractive features of fie 
folders, and the things that give the 








‘Tl Start You” 


There, Jim, you needn’t worry 
about this for a year or two. 


You can get into the game 
when you are earning some- 
thing more than your board. 


Thank you, father. You bet 
I'll start to pay as soon as 
I can. 


This one is a dandy. The illus- 
tration portrays an office scene 
with a successful business man, 
his son and you. Dad-knows the 
value of economy, and he hands 
his twenty-year-old son an insur- 
ance policy giving him the bene- 
fit throughout life of a low pre- 
mium. 





























“Almost a Half” 


How old are you, Jackie? 
Three and a half, Daddy; how 
old are you? 


Why Jackie, I’m thirty-three, 
and almost a half. 


This folder will “hit home” with 
any father of small children. It 
is a reminder that is sure to start 
a significant line of thought, 
which may easily lead to a con- 
tract. But don’t waste such fine 
ammunition without filling in the 
father’s date of change of age. 











“Pretty Comfortable” 


Daddy, how 
look! 

Why not, daughter? When I 
look at you and mother and 
Tom and think that you are 
protected by something more 
than this roof, I confess I 
feel pretty comfortable. 


contented you 


A splendidly suggestive folder to 
go to any substantial man with 
a substantial income who can af- 
ford a _ substantial monthly-in- 
come policy, but the point will 
be missed if you neglect to fill 
in the date when his insurance 
age changes. 











punch to the text, are the very attract- 
ive page illustrations in colors that con- 
front the reader on the next facing 
page. These are exceedingly well done 
and have just a few appropriate words 
beneath; just enough to carry the read- 
er over one more fold to the real read- 
ing matter, two or three paragraphs 
that get home strong—‘hit right 
between the eyes.” In reading the text 
beneath the illustrations, bear in mind 
that the picture is in strong, yet pleas- 
ing colors and the characters fairly 
“speak” the story from the picture. 

The cuts on this page are several 
times reduced from the originals. The 
Eastern Underwriter is indebted to the 
Phoenix Mutual Life and Jas. A. Rich- 
ards & Staff, for the courtesy of allow- 
ing their reproduction here. 


What the Company Says About Them 

“You can see with ‘half an eye’ that 
these folders are ‘different’,” says the 
Phoenix Mutual in presentirig the fold- 
ers to the agents, “not to ray far ahead 
of the average of insurance literature— 


that they have the ‘punch’—and that 
they are worthy of the best thought 
and care you can possibly give to their 
use. We are certain that good business 
will result from this series of de luxe 
folders which we have named the 
‘Change of Age’ series. 

“But remember that they are ambass- 
adors, not salesmen. Do not expect 
tem to do more than start something. 
That is their function and that they will 
do to the Queen’s taste by putting your 
prospect in a receptive mood, giving 
you a clue to what lies nearest his 
heart, and above all, creating an im- 
pression in his mind that the Phoenix 
Mutual is some company. For anyone 
will admit that these folders look suc- 
cessful, prosperous, up-to-date, as most 
insurance circulars do not. 

“Then too, these folders are person- 
al Not one should be sent out unless 
tie circumstances of the individual to 
whom you send them are known by the 
agent to be similar to those shown in 
tre folder. Now, read the brief descrip- 
tion under each picture, what it is 











“It’s All Yours” 


It’s all yours, Helen, my dear. 


Why, ‘how can that be, Frank? 
I thought there was a big 
mortgage on it. Well there 
is, but if I live I won’t have 
to pay it, and if I don’t you 
won’t have to pay it, so you 
see, it’s all yours. 


For any married man who has 
built or bought a new home, and 
who wants to protect himself and 
his wife against the dangers 
arising from the mortgage. The 
folder shows how a life insurance 
policy will do it. 











about and who it is for, and then, gen- 
tlemen, go to it. 
How Intended to Be Used 


“Be careful. Pick your names 
thoughtfully. Ten folders that are 
timely and ‘pat’ will bring more results 
than a hundred sent out without care- 
ful calculation. For instance, where 
there’s a daughter or a son a year or 
two old, and either the father or mother 
is college-bred there’s fertile soi] for 
the ‘Ready, Too’ folder. And so on. 
Do a little sleuthing. You have a 
change of age list—use these folders 
discriminatingly. There’s one for al- 
most every name you have. 

“Be careful to fill out neatly and ac- 
curately the space for dates, where 
these occur. The whole effect of per- 
sonal application will be spoiled by 
any inaccuracy.” 

Members of the efficiency staff may 
secure these circulars through their 
coupons of advertising credit with their 
imprint. 

















“Ready Too” 


Here’s my High School diploma, 
Taddy, and now I am ready 
for College. 

Yes, daughter, and I’m ready 
too. 


To-day it’s “higher education” 
for women as well as men and 
lots of parents begin to plan for 
their son’s or daughter’s college 
course when they are creeping. 
Here’s a folder that suggests a 
mighty interesting plan. The 
best time to use it is when the 
children of a family are from one 
to three years old. But be sure 
you fill in the change of age date 
of the father. 
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PROBLEM IN WORLD CONDITION 


PART OF MODERN’ BUSINESS 





Darwin P. Kingsley Discusses Present 
Tendencies as Revealed By the 
Great War 





Speaking before the Chamber of 
Commerce, of Cleveland, last week, on 
tne significance of present world con- 
ditions growing out of the war, Darwin 
fF. Kingsley, president of the New York 
Life, said that in spite of the barriers, 
natural and artificial, which divided 
humanity into hostile camps, business 
has done what the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence professed but could do only 
in a limited way; it has created a 
democracy of humanity; it has given 
the principles of our Declaration a 
broader application than that offered 
iby the government erected on the 
Declaration. It has demonstrated that 
it is practicable to enforce these prin- 
ciples—even across the frontiers of 
sovereign states. Mr. Kingsley’s sub- 
ject was “The Declaration of 1776 and 
the Flag.” 


Tracing the significance of the pres- 
ent world struggle, Mr. Kingsley said 
that in business, man has been as big 
as his opportunities, but “in the larger 
relations of the world, in handling new 
governmental problems that have aris- 
en through the elimination of time and 
distance, man has shown little more 
intelligence than a fish.’ We some- 
times speak of a people as not being 
fit for self-government. “That obser- 
vation,” he said, “can be applied to the 
entire modern world. 

“The inalienable rights of man as- 
serted in the Declaration and embod- 
ied in the Constitution are now direct- 
ly attacked by the necessities of a civ- 
ilization based on separate and prac- 
tically unrelated sovereign units,” said 
Mr. Kingsley, “a condition which flatly 
contradicts the fundamentals of our 
faith, and paradoxical as it sounds, we 
are and as the world is organized must 
remain a party to the attack. 

“Here, then, is exactly the problem 
of the world—Where does sovereignty 
rest? 

-‘“Few can be found in any democratic 
country who will admit that it rests 
with certain families especially select- 
ed by Divine Favor. Some may be 
found who believe that it rests in the 
collective voice of a democracy as a 
thing apart from the individual mem- 
bers of that democracy. Most of us 
believe that it lies in the individual, is 
inalienable, and that it carries certain 
rights which may not be invaded either 
by King or Demos. 

“If that doctrine be sound it means 
a democracy of humanity; it means 
the end of Kingcraft, the end of sov- 
ereignty as now understood and en- 
fcrced. 


Rests on Declaration of Principles 
“Business rests, as our government 


does, on a declaration of principles 
which are true everywhere; but busi- 
ness unlike our government, has ap- 


plied them everywhere. Modern States 
hsve governmentally limited the activi- 
ties of individual sovereignty within 
national boundaries, but business has 
made a world-wide demonstration of 
this world-wide principle; it has shown 
that men can work together without 
fear and with entire equity, whatever 
their race, whatever their creed, what- 
ever their allegiance, and can, but not 
without peril, so work even in times of 
war. 

“Let us not deceive ourselves; these 
are reactionary days. By what may be 
called a curious atavistic impulse men 
are everywhere reacting toward their 
racial origins. The call of the blood 
seems stronger than national fealty. 
The doctrine of sovereignty by Divine 
Right, or the doctrine that sovereignty 
dwells in the state, is working its own 
destruction. Men intuitively understand 
that this doctrine means the ultimate 
triumph of force, the conquest of the 
world by whoever or whatever is final- 
ly the strongest.” 





Security Begets Confidence 
The Old Line Insurance Laws of Illinois Founded on This 
Principle 
IT MAKES SOUND 
THE COMPANY—THE POLICY 


We Help Agents Succeed 





Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








Pensions for Individuals 


Pensions for Superannuated Em- 
ployees of Business Institutions 
Pensions Instead of Legacies Under 
Wills and Trust Agreements 


We can use a few high grade salesmen in this fruit- 
ful, rapidly growing field 


The Pension 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











SPECIAL AGENCY OPENINGS 
FOR 


OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA 
ALL STANDARD FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 








A COOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St., New York City 








THE CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,420,012,571 
SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the new 


insurance issued. 
NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 
Mortality 60.31%. Interest 4.95%. Expense 10.46%. 
AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 


PURELY MUTUAL 








Income Insurance Before Selecting Your Company Large ‘‘Dividends ”’ 
, Write to 
Corporation Insurance H. F. NORRIS Low Cost 
Partnership Insurance Superintendent of Agencies Service Policy 











Milwaukee, Wisconsin 




















There Is Always Room At The Top 








Come with us and it won’t be so 
hard to get on. 
Live ones win among IZZERS 









Write to J. L. BABLER, Gen’] Manager Agencies 


HT * e 
. International Life 
; ST. LOUIS 








Element of Fraud 
Reviewed by Court 


MANY INTERESTING POINTS IN 
VERMONT CASE 





Misrepresentation of Physical Condi- 
tion from Legal Standpoint— 
Several Conflicting Decisions 

Cited 
The Supreme Court of Vermont has 
just handed down a decision of unusual 
interest to life underwriters. The opin- 
ion is lengthy and unusually analytical 
and shows that the attorneys on both 
sides tried the merits of the cause very 
ably and exhaustively. It is an exam- 
ple of how difficult it is for a company 
to discover and then prove the fraud 
which entered into the original trans- 
action in procuring insurance upon a 
person practically at the end of life. 
The facts are briefly as follows: 
Risk First Declined 
The company’s agent, in making his 
rounds for collection of premiums, was 
asked to take an application of Mrs. 
McLean then in the house with a sis- 
ter named Fitzgerald. The application 
showed that Mrs. McLean was married, 
had a husband and one child living, and 
requested that her sister, Mrs. Fitzger- 
ald, be made the beneficiary. The risk 
was examined and passed by the med- 
ical examiner. A few days thereafter, 
the company declined to write the pol- 
icy on the ground that the proposed 
beneficiary had no insurable interest. 
A few days after the application the 
McLean woman went to Troy for med- 
ical advice, and the Fitzgerald woman 
offered to procure a new application in 
which the son of Mrs. McLean was 
named the beneficiary with the right of 
revocation. The policy was thereupon 
issued and as the insured was still in 
Troy it was delivered to Mrs. Fitzger- 
ald, who informed the agent that her 
sister was in good health and in Troy, 
and that she would deliver the policy 
to her with that understanding. The 
policy was delivered to the insured who 
later changed the beneficiary from her 
son to Mrs. Fitzgerald without the right 
of revocation. Five months after the 
date of the policy the insured died of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Company Charges Fraud 


The company denied liability, first 
on the ground that the insured had 
grossly misrepresented her physical 


condition and material facts within her 
knowledge, that this constituted a 
fraud, and second, that the beneficiary 
was a party to the fraud in being active 
in a scheme to procure the policy under 
the rules and then having herself sub- 
stituted as beneficiary when she well 
knew that she had no insurable inter- 
est in the first instance, but that the 
company could be circumvented by an 
assignment. At the trial the facts came 
out substantially as follows: 

That the first application was August 
21, 1911, and the examination followed 
five days later. The second application 
was September 18, 1911, and the policy 
was dated September 21, 1911. It seems 
that the insured applied for examina- 
tion and admission to a charitable in- 
stitution for pulmonary tuberculosis at 
Troy on August 30, 1911. She told the 
physicians that her trouble came from 
a cold dating from the previous July, 
and that she had a slight hemorrhage 
August 15. It appeared that she lost 
weight and there was a marked differ- 
ence in the respiration shown by the 
sanitarium records and the medical 
examination made by the company. 
The insured returned to the sanitarium 
for a further examination on Septem- 
ber 15, five days prior to the signing 
of the second application, and was found 
to be in an advanced stage of the dis- 
ease, and having had a recurrence of 
hemorrhage on September 1. She re- 

(Continued on page 9) 
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THE INVESTMENT OF AN INSURANCE 
COMPANY’S ASSETS 


By A. R. HORR 


Treasurer of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 


, Subsequent to 











A life insurance policy is primarily 
a contract whereby the insurer obli- 
gates itself to pay a sum of money upon 
the occurrence of a certain event. It 
is the business of the agents to sell 
these contracts. It is the duty of the 
actuarial department to estimate the 
liability thereunder and the reserves 
which should be maintained in conse- 
quence. Then it devolves upon the fi- 
nancial department to invest these re- 
serves and the accumulated surplus so 
as to enable the insurer to fulfill its 
contracts. The earning of dividends, 
or refunds, is of secondary importance. 
The vital concern of the policyholder is 
to know that the Equitable Life Assur- 
rance Society, for instance, will pay 
the amount of his policy when it be- 
comes due. This thought must be 
paramount in the minds of those who 
handle the Society’s investments, if 
they are to discharge their trust faith- 
fully. 

Problems of Investment 


It is an axiom of the banking and 
investment profession that safety of 
principal varies inversely with the rate 
of interest. If a return of four per cent. 
is deemed adequate, investments can 
be procured in which the element of 
risk is almost non-existent. But a vast 
amount of money is invested to net six 
per cent. or more. Generally speaking, 
the security behind investments of this 
class cannot be compared with that of 
four or four and a half per cent. bonds. 
So those who are called upon to invest 
the Equitable’s funds are between two 
fires. One is the tendency to be un- 
duly exacting as to security at the ex- 
pense of income; the other is the de- 
sire to increase the return on the So- 
ciety’s investments. In view of these 
opposing factors, it is often difficult to 
reach a conclusion on a specific invest- 
ment or loan. Competition emphasizes 
the advantages of higher yield, and of- 
ten it takes moral courage and deter- 
mination to decline offerings that are 
highly attractive from the standpoint 
of income. 

Only a small proportion of the invest- 
ments offered to the Society meet the 
requirements both of adequate yield 
and safety. Probably only one or two 
per cent. of the bonds offered are pur- 
chased. Certainly the Equitable could 
not be accused of neglecting security 
in favor of higher yield. The human 
mind is not infallible, of course, but the 
members of the Finance Committee 
doubtless feel that if they are yielding 
unduly to either of these conflicting 
forces, their mistake is on the side of 
too great conservatism. 


Methods of Procedure 


The methods of procedure in the in- 
vestment of the Society’s funds are 


about as follows: Suggested loans or 
investments are first critically exam- 
ined in the Comptrol'er’s or Treasurer’s 
Department, according to the class of 
security offered. They are then pre- 
sented to the Finance Committee, which 
meets twice each week. The commit- 
tee consists of the president, the vice- 
president, and four directors who are 
not officers of the Society. The Comp- 
troller, the treasurer and the secretary 
of the committee also participate in its 
deliberations. Everyone present at 
these meetings is encouraged to express 
his convictions with the utmost frank- 
ness. One dissenting vote kills any 
proposed investment. Absolute open 
house is maintained. The source from 
which an offering comes receives only 
the slightest consideration beyond the 
natural desire to avoid dealing with 
those who are irresponsible. The com- 
mittee, however, seeks to distribute the 
Society’s investments in those localities 
from which its business is derived, 
without, of course, deviating to the 
slightest extent from its usual stand- 
ards of security and yield. 

Perhaps the most common fault 
among the executives of banks, insur- 
ance companies and other financial in- 
stitutions is the tendency to neglect 
the study of investments after they are 
once made. As long as interest is paid 
promptly on a bond or a loan, it is noi 
unnatural to assume that the security 
is unimpaired. Obviously such a con- 
clusion may be fallacious. Therefore, 
a high test of the efficiency of manage- 
ment of such a corporation is found 
in its methods of keeping in touch with 
its own investments. There are no es- 
tablished standards to be followed. 
The available means of procuring in- 
formation are not wholly adequate or 
reliable. Constant vigilance and hard 
work are necessary and will show re- 
sults. It is probably no exaggeration 
to say that in the best managed insur- 
ance companies and savings banks, ten 
hours are devoted to studying the in- 
vestments already on the books, as 
compared with one or two hours spent 
in the study of new offerings. 


Illustrating Folly of Neglect 

Here is an illustration of the folly 
of neglect: A few months ago an of- 
ficer from a rather prominent Euro- 
pean insurance company came to New 
York and called upon the treasurer of 
the Equitable for information concern- 
ing a list of American railroad bonds 
owned by the European company. Dis- 
satisfied with the low rates of interest 
prevailing in their own country, it ap- 
peared that several years previous the 
trustees of this insurance company had 
voted to invest a large amount in Amer- 
ican railroad bonds netting from five 
to six per cent. These bonds had been 





satisfying and continuing. 


A Year of Rich Opportunity 


To make the most of it you must have unexcelled policy contracts, 
low net cost, unexcelled equipment, unexcelled Home Office and Agency 
service, Company reputation high as the highest, a genuinely fraternal 
spirit between Home Office and Field, and an institutional sense of will- 
ing duty to policyholders, beneficiaries, and the public. 
manship ability is joined to these, the Fieldman’s success is bound to be 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1851 


When sales- 





selected for them by a New York bond- 
house of good reputation. Apparently 
our foreign friends had no personal 
knowledge of these railroads. Many of 
these bonds were considered to be of 
fairly high class when purchased, but 
admittedly not the slightest effort had 
been made to keep in touch with the 
progress of the issuing companies. 
the purchase almost 
every road whose bonds were on the 
list had gone into the hands of a re- 
ceiver, or its credit had fallen to a low 
ebb. The officer of the ‘foreign com- 
pany seemed greatly relieved to be told 


that there was adequate security be- 
hind some of his bonds. He evidently 
had reached the conclusion that the 


entire amount of his company’s invest- 
ment bid fair to melt away and dis- 
appear. 

It would be quite beyond the scope 
of this brief article to attempt to de- 
scribe. the methods that are followed 
by the Equitable’s financial officers to 
keep in touch with the security behind 
the vast volume of its investments. Re- 
appraisal of real estate loans from time 
to time, constant study of railroad earn- 
ings and statements, procuring and 
comparing financial statements of cit- 
ies, municipalities and counties, secur- 
ing data as to the maintenance of rail- 
road equipment, asking for reports 
from specialists or opinions from the 
Society’s own directors as to certain se- 


curities, following the current news and ° 


comments in financial publications; 
these are some of the means adopted 
to this end. 

It goes without saying that nothing 
could be more important to the policy- 
holders than the safe physical custody 
of the Equitable’s assets. In this re- 
spect, we think we are just a little bet- 
ter situated than any other financial in- 
stitution. Our securities are lodged in 
the vault which actually passed through 
the great Equitable fire of 1912 without 
damage to its contents. We know it 
is fire-proof. The vault, as it is now 
installed, is stronger and even better 
protected against fire and burglary 
than it was in the old Equitable Build- 
ing. Under the Society’s regulations, 
an officer and at least two employes 
must co-operate to gain access to the 
stocks and bonds. These securities are 
protected by five steel doors fastened 
by nine separate combination locks and 
three time-loeks. In addition, Haskins 





THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, Jan. I, 
1916 .........$74,274,980.68 
Liabilities ........ 69,154,791.00 


--- $5,120,189.68 





Surplus ...ccc- 





The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 
—you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 











and Sells, the accountants who audit 
the Equitable’s transactions under an 
annual contract, send a representative 
to witness every removal of securities 
from the vault. 


The mass of the Equitable’s invest- 
ments, aggregating over $500,000,000 is 
so vast that the human mind can 
scarcely grasp the meaning of the fig- 
ures. But these figures constitute an 
important element of strength. A loss 
large in dollars, which would be a stag- 
gering blow to many financial institi- 
tions, might represent so small a pro- 
portion of the Equitable’s assets as to 
be absolutely negligible in its effect 
upon the individual policyholder. 





Seventy-two Years 


Equitable treatment plus 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


{ Under the beneficent law of Massachusetts 
Of uninterrupted and continuous service to 
Unexcelled Policy Contracts—Satisfied Policyholders. 
Additions are made to our Force when the Right Men are Found. 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Inspector of Agencies 


our Policy Holders. 
Service—Satisfied Agents 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 











THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Our 
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| Live Hints For Diadenee Getters coe 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 





In telling how to 

How to Make make friends get 

Friends Get prospects for you, 

Prospects for You Omar Throgmor- 

ton, superintendent 

of agencies for the Aetna Life in Ar- 
kansas and Southern Missouri, says: 


My idea of how to get friends is to 
be absolutely frank, honest, fair—sym- 
pathizing in the fullest sense with peo- 
ple in any misfortune, and congratulat- 
ing them on any success in their busi- 
ness or increases in salaries. If they 
be heads of families, it doesn’t do any 
harm to make friends with their chil- 
dren and be interested in every thing 
that pertains to their welfare. Don’t 
be deceitful in these practices, but be 
sincere in every instance, with the same 
consideration for others that you would 
have them show for you. 

Treat your competitors squarely, and 
when one comes in your town or terri- 
tory, meet him as quickly as possible, 
give him a hearty handshake and a cor- 
dial welcome and tell him you are will- 
ing to assist him in every way. If you 
have an office, offer him the use of it 
to talk to prospects, or write letters. 
If he is any man at all, when he leaves 
he will tell you of any prospects he 
failed to close. I have had this happen 
to me on more than one occasion, when 
I had an office in Jonesboro. On one 
occasion a special representative of an- 
other company came to Jonesboro. I 
met him and gave him a hearty wel- 
come, told him there was plenty of good 
business in town and to go after it. 
When he left he gave me the name of 
a young man he could not close because 
I had done him a favor when I didn’t 
know it, and he felt that when he took 
insurance he should give it to me. I 
immediately went to see the prospect, 
and secured his application. 

I wrote another young man in Jones- 
boro—the second person I ever wrote 
in the Aetna—when he was about sev- 
enteen years of age. By going to his 
employer and getting his permission to 
talk to him, and finding out about the 
salary he was getting and how much 
insurance he was able to carry, I was 
instrumental in persuading the young 
man to take a smaller policy than he 
had figured on taking. I knew he would 
not be able to carry the amount he 
wanted. He has since told me that if 
I had written him the amount he had 
made up his mind to buy, he could not 
have carried it, and would have been 
a knocker on me and my Company. 
This same young man has been instru- 
mental in getting me a great deal more 
business than the difference in the pol- 
icy which he wanted and the one ‘which 
I wrote him and best of all, he is still 
my friend. 

Not long ago I was walking down a 
street in Jonesboro and saw a competi- 
tor of mine walking down the other 
side. I called him across the street and 
asked him if he had any prospects for 
me, and he laughed and said he had 
one who wanted a joint ordinary life 
for himself and wife. I informed him 
that we could not write such a policy, 
but he gave me his name any way. 
When I went to his place of business, 
and was talking with him about the 
matter, one of his children (a girl only 
eighteen) came in and said, “Papa, if 
you are going to buy insurance you 
must buy it from Mr. Throgmorton.” He 
bought two thousand on himself and 
two thousand on his wife. A few days 
later a certain lodge to which his wife 
belonged raised their assessment and I 
sold him an additional policy for her. 

I have never solicited a policy for 
any company but the Aetna since I 
first got my contract, and I hope I will 
never have to solicit for any other, not 





that there are no other good companies, 
but because my friends have confidence 
in the one I now represent and I don’t 
want to have to build that confidence 
for another. I have my people so well 
trained that when I walk out upon the 
street where I am known, the first thing 
that enters the mind of the person 
whom I approach is that I represent 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
which Company is now sixty-six years 
old with assets of over one hundred and 
twenty-four million dollars. 

Never be above the poorest person 
that you meet upon the street, and don’t 
be afraid to lay your hand on his shoul- 
der and wish him well, for some times 
these poorest looking people may have 
an opportunity to say a good word for 
you which will be the means of your 
securing. many applications. 

I say this with quite a sense of pride, 
that I believe I have secured more ap- 
plications in my home town of Jones- 
boro than any man who ever lived 
there for the same length of time, and 
largely by the help of friends. I have 
done so because I have never misrepre- 
sented a policy to make a sale, and 
have treated every decent person as if 
he were my equal (which he is) in 
every respect and at all times. 

I have referred to self in these re- 
marks, not to boast, but to show how I 
get my friends, and if it works in my 
case it will work in the case of every 
other person who is in the insurance 
business. After all it brings us back 
to the starting point: “Represent a 
great company, be a man yourself and 
get the friends.” 

ok oS k 


Orville Thorp, Texas 


Orville Thorp’s State Manager to 
Letter to the Kansas City Life 
Agents has paid for more 


than $4,000,000 for 
the first nine months of this year. He 
is starting a Rally Campaign, and has 
sent the following letter to Texas 
agents: 

“You are a representative of the 
greatest thing in the world—life insur- 
ance. It was born of love and human 
necessity. It is a creature of devotion, 
of family ties and family loyalty. It 
gces below the surface and grips the 
very heart strings of the individual. 
So sacred is it in its relation to the 
family that we should hesitate to clas- 
sify it along with the other cold, calcu- 
lating businesses of the world. On the 
other hand, this very sacredness has 
become one of its great virtues. The 
standards of the business require the 
most rigid enforcement of the most 
stringent laws that can be enacted for 
safe-guarding and protecting the busi- 
ress. Life insurance has a mission to 
perform and there is so much depend- 
ing upon the fulfilment of the mission 
that no chance can be taken. As a 
business it is “Safety First.” 

“Primarily, life insurance is protec- 
tion for the home. It is family pre- 
paredness. It means shoes for the lit- 
tle ones, education for the older ones, 
comfort for the mother and a home for 
all. When death removes the bread 
winner and provider, life insurance 
says to the widowed mother and or- 
phan children, ‘Lean on me. I will be 
your staff of life’ As an economic 
power in our social progress it stands 
without an equal. It is four square to 
the world and all may find refuge with- 
in its folds. 

“A big business requires the services 
of big men and women. As a repre- 
sentative of this great institution you 
can do your part. Won’t you, there- 
fore, consider yourself from this time 
con an apostle of economy and thrift; a 
factor in social progress working hand 
ir. hand with the greatest institution 
known to man?” 





Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 





with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 





The man who thinks he 

Need for can go through life self- 

Cultivating centered and without cul- 

Friendships tivating friendships may 
possess a Napoleonic will, 
but he will also come to a Napoleonic 
end, points out the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. Life is narrowed and 
withered by loneliness and exile, but 
humanized, vitalized and enriched by 
association with one’s fellows. The life 
insurance agent serves himself and 
others through meeting human needs. 
He cannot successfully deal with hu- 
manity unless he comes into contact 
with men, understands them, sees their 
problems, and puts himself in such re- 
lations to them that he can serve them 
intelligently and command their atten- 
tion and confidence. The life insurance 
agent, more than most men, needs to 
cultivate friendships, yet friends (as 
distinguished from mere acquaintances) 
are strictly speaking not made; they 
simply happen. The man who acquires 
many friends is the one who makes 
many opportunities for friendship. 

By the exercise and development of 
one’s genial instincts; by a considerate 
and friendly attitude toward those one 
meets in all walks of life; by an in- 
stinctive willingness to be of service 
when opportunity offers; by looking for 
the best and not the worst in people, 
and keeping an open mind and a warm 
heart ready to respond to any human 
approach, the foundations are laid upon 
which will be built up many firm and 
enduring friendships, which will broad- 
en and enrich life, and better equip one 
for the fulfillment of one’s business as 
well as social and personal obligations. 
We all need friends, and the best way 
to win a friend is to be friendly. 

ok * * 


What makes moving 


Imagination pictures a success? The 


One of the imagination of people 
Big Factors in the audience. The 
pictures make them 


imagine they see what they do not see 
—living, breathing, talking actors doing 
things, and terrible railroad wrecks and 
buildings blown up. So wonderfully do 
these shadow pictures work up the 
imagination that whole audiences shout 
at what they imagine they see. 

Last night at a picture show we saw 
a big intelligent appearing, well dressed 
business man moved to tears when a 
widow and her little brood of children 
were evicted from their home in a 
storm, because they couldn’t pay the 
rent. 

Life salesmen, you can do the moving 
picture act to a wonderfully money- 
making extent. Many fieldmen are 
using it—the powerful imagination fea- 
ture of it. They give prospects such 
dramatic word pictures of business and 
home disaster resulting from failure to 
carry life insurance, that they simply 
imagine the prospect into signing. 
They don’t rant or rave, in presenting 
the word picture. They draw it with 
words to the prospect in a quiet but 
terribly heart-earnest manner. They 
make him see and feel—just as the 
moving pictures make the audience see 
and feel. 

Increase your policy sales greatly by 
using this mighty imagination feature 
in your talks.—“International Lifeman.” 





The “‘Home Life” 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 


Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








The 


Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most ™p to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








FOUNDED 1865 








Unexcelled In 


Favorable Mortality 


AND 


Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 


and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low 


and still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 
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Element of Fraud 
Reviewed by Court 
(Continued from page 6) 
mained at the sanitarium for the bal- 
ance of the month and died the follow- 
ing January, 1912. 


First Found for Plaintiff 


The questions of fact and the law in 
the case are the same, as have been 
often defined, analyzed and discussed 
by the courts of the several States in 
similar cases, but not with uniform re- 
sult, and as it happens in the majority 
of cases this cause was tried to a jury 
which found for the plaintiff, and was 
brought to the Supreme Court of Ver- 
mont on exceptions, which ordered a 
reversal and a new trial. There was a 
motion for re-hearing and a stay of 
execution which were heard at a later 
date, but included in the opinion. 

One of the things which seems sig- 
nificant to the court in analyzing the 
facts and circumstances of the entire 


transaction was that during the trial 


the beneficiary was in court, heard the 
evidence of her part of the transaction, 
and made no attempt to deny it. The 
court, however, in attempting to do full 
justice to all parties, and strictly fol- 
low the rules of pleading and evidence, 
wrote an exhaustive opinion beginning 
with the original transaction of the 
agent, the facts of the medical examin- 
er’s statements found upon his written 
report made shortly before the exam- 
ination at the sanitarium and the wide 
variances of the findings of the physi- 
cians as to the physical condition of 
the insured, the company examiner 
making the superficial examination over 
the garments and the expert at the sani- 
tarium making a closer investigation 
and finding incipient consumption, are 
fully discussed and considered. 


What the Court Held 


The court goes into detail as to what 
is material to the risk and the duty of 
the insured at the time of the second 
application, when she had since the first 
application gone to the sanitarium and 
was informed of her physical condition 
and that it was her duty to disclose in 
the second application the change of 
her physical condition as it came to 
her knowledge. Among other things 
the court says: 

It is held that, if a material 
change for the worse in the health 
of the applicant takes place after 
the making of the application and 
medical examination and before the 
issuing of the policy, it is the duty 
of the applicant to disclose it. (Cit- 
ing numerous authorities.) 

This implies knowledge on the 
part of the applicant and it is nct 
clear from the testimony of the 
sanitarium physician that Mrs. Mc- 
Lean was informed of or realized 
the seriousness of her condition. 
There are many cases where it is 
held there can be no recovery on 
a policy if the insured was not in 
good health at the time it was is- 
sued. 


In distinguishing warranties and rep- 
resentations the Court says in part: 
By the terms of the policy the 
statements of the applicant, in the 
absence of fraud, are to be deemed 
representations and not warranties. 
So the case calls for a considera- 
tion of the rules applicable to rep- 
resentations, as distinguished from 
warranties. The differing rules on 
this subject have relation to the ma- 
teriality or immateriality of the 
things stated. If the truth of the 
matter stated is warranted, its fals- 
ity will avoid the policy, even 
though the matter is not material 
to the risk. If the statement is a 
mere representation, its falsity will 
not avoid the policy, unless the mat- 
ter stated is thus material. But 
insurance procured by means of 
representations which are inten- 
tionally fraudulent, and are in fact 


relied upon, is voidable even though 
the statements relate to matters 
not material. (Citing authorities.) 


As to matters of materiality in gen- 
eral, the court referred to the Mascot 
case decided by the Vermont court and 
in quoting from the same says in part: 

It now becomes necessary to in- 
quire what representations are ma- 
terial to the risk and how the ques- 
tion of materiality is to be deter- 
mined. In charging the jury upon 
this subject, the court made use 
of the following rule which is amply 
supported by authority and was 
adopted in the opinion in Mascot 
vs. First National Fire Insurance 
Co., 69 Vt., 116; 37 Atl., 255. 

“Any fact is material, the knowl- 
edge or ignorance of which would 
materially influence the insurer in 
making the contract at all, or in es- 
timating the degree and character 
of the risk, or in fixing the rate of 
insurance.” 


Conflicting Decisions Cited 


In the last mentioned case it is also 
decided that: 

The materiality of a representa- 
tion or concealment is a question 
for the jury. 

The court then analyzed another case 
decided by the same court, Cabot vs. 
Christie, and suggests that the con- 
flict of decisions arises out of the fail- 
ure of the court to recognize and apply 
the doctrine of legal fraud and quoting 
from the Cabot case: 

A representation of a fact, as of 
the party’s own knowledge, if it 
prove false, is, unless explained, in- 
ferred to be wilfully false, and 
made with an intent to deceive, at 
least in respect to the knowledge 
which is professed. 


Principles Applied 


The court then applying the princi- 
ples announced to the facts in the case, 
says further in part: 

But some further consideration 
must be given in this connection to 
inquiries relating to diseases and 
the symptoms of diseases. These 
are matters which pertain to the 
applicant personally, and yet may 
not be within his knowledge. He 
may know of certain symptoms 
without being aware of their sig- 
nificance. Some conditions which 
his experience indicates as a harm- 
less temporary ailment may be the 
beginnings of a fatal disease. The 
infirmities of the race are such that 
the man in perfect health cannot 
well be taken as the standard; so 
it is held, even in cases of war- 
ranty and even with respect to in- 
quiries regarding particular dis- 
eases, that the failure to disclose 
temporary ailments, not serious in 
their nature, will not prevent a 
recovery. (Citing numerous au- 
thorities.) * * * 

It is possible that this applicant 
could fairly be considered guiltless 
of fraud, legal or actual, in saying 
that she had never had consump- 
tion, or disease of the lungs or 
even “hemorrhage.” But the list 
included habitual cough and spit- 
ting or raising blood and _ these 
were matters which might well be 
assumed to be within her knowl- 
edge, and regarding which there is 
evidence that she had knowledge, 
if certain testimony received under 
a general objection is available for 
this purpose. It appears from the 
declarations of the insured, testi- 
fied to by the physician who exam- 
ined her at the dispensary, that 
she had a persistent cough and a 
slight hemorrhage previous to the 
making of the application. 

The court in reversing and remanding 
the case left nothing on which it could 
be retried and won for the plaintiff. 
(Fitzgerald vs. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance, 98 Atl., 498, Vt.) 





THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


| Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


- ~ Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 





639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
9,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,056,438 per day in New Insurance 
ssued, Increased and Revived. 





$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$146,602.49 per in Increase of 


Assets 


day 








JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 


Assets ........ coceve Soeesvocsedeeeseroendcsaceddseroonseseee 12,629,857. 

Liabilities ........... ecccccccccecs Ovcccescccevcsesoccecooce . ee 

Capital and Surplus............. noe vsenvesecceseqennssenes 1,811,125.66 
EROURMES ED PUTED. oscc cccccscsccevecesesecsnesscovsonesccceecesaceses 104,822,701.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization.................... 16,811,250.99 


$ 1,350,000.00 annually 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 








THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 










Smit — 


INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘o/dest company in America’’ 
mean certain success for you. 





For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Entered as second-class matter Jan- 
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York, N. Y.;' under the act of Congress 
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THE FIRE RECORD 

Fire Commissioner Robert Adamson’s 
Fire Prevention floats, paraded through 
New York streets on Monday, were in- 
genious, effective and powerful. In this 
sert of thing Mr. Adamson is unsur- 
passed anywhere. Now, if he will only 
be fair in his public estimates of -the 
Gieater New York fire loss he will have 
widespread commendation. New York 
City is having a rapid growth, which 
must necessarily show itself somewhere 
in the fire record, but every city fire in- 
surance administration naturally wants 
its record to be an improvement over 
its predecessor. "Tis a matter of pride, 
and accounts for the discrepancies be- 
tween the losses, as reported to the 
public, and as paid by the insurance 
companies. The Eastern Underwriter 
may have more to say on this subject 
in another issue. 





BRISTOL AGENCY RESOLUTIONS 


The request of the J. I. D. Bristo: 
General Agency that life companies 
drop their part-time men by January 1 
is in keeping with the life-long fight 
made by Mr. Bristol in trying to protect 
the livelihood of agents who give all 
their time to the life insurance busi- 
ress. Mr. Bristol will pass into insur- 
ance history as a doughty warrior, a 
man with an ideal who has shown his 
consistence in the applications for po- 
sitions which his own agents have been 
required to sign. Like many another 
good fight it has been a losing one, and, 
so far as The Eastern Underwriter can 
see, the part-time man is receiving and 
will continue to receive a great deal of 
encouragement from the superintend- 
ents of agencies of both large and small 
companies. 





MARKING OFF FIRE POLICIES 


Leading fire underwriters of the Uni- 
ted States, interviewed by The Eastern 
Underwriter about fire insurance credit, 
are agreed that the companies are los- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars 
through failure to collect the earned 
premiums, but they are at a loss to 
know how the abuse can be corrected. 
If there were some way of making 
these collections mandatory it would be 
welcomed, certain officials even favor- 
ing payment in.cash when the insur- 


ar.ce becomes effective. It is the gen- 
eral opinion, however, that cash pay- 
ments are often impractical, and that 
it will be a long time before this ideal 
cendition of affairs is reached; further- 
more, there is doubt whether legisla- 
tion requiring mandatory payments 
would survive a court test. However, 
the interviews published by The East- 
ern Underwriter show that the ques- 
tion is very live, and out of such dis- 


/cussions may be evolved eventually 


some more satisfactory method of set- 
tling for business by which companies 
will be properly protected for liability 
assumed. 





THE OLD POLICYHOLDER 

Every life insurance general agent 
who has been preaching that the best 
prospects year in and out are the old 
policyholders should read the paper 
delivered before the American Bank- 
ers’ Association recently by Harvey 
A. Blodgett, bearing the title ‘“Vital- 
izing Dormant Savings Accounts.” A 
new savings account is witness of the 
birth of a new inspiration, he points 
out, while a new aspiration is an 
ephemeral thing. It must be nurtured 
carefully lest it die in infancy. In life 
insurance the new policyholder, if neg- 
lected, may lapse his policy, but if cul- 
tivated, may take out more insurance. 
Here are a few of Mr. Blodgett’s say- 
ings: 

I have known many bankers to man- 
ifest a willingness, nay, an eagerness 
to pay a fee of $2 or even $3 for bring- 
ing a new account, and then gasp at 
the idea of spending a few cents a head 
for cultivating these accounts so dearly 
bought. 

Few people in the full flush of youth 
are given to worrying about old age, 
but everyone is interested in what he 
may gain to-day and to-morrow. 

A bank’s greatest opportunity for de- 
velopment lies in the accounts it has 
already opened, rather than those it is 
going to get. 

To develop a savings depositor into 
a good one costs but a fraction of what 
it does to get him on the books in the 
first place. 

Why a banker will beat around like 
all possessed to secure new accounts 
from a lot of people who have never 
taken the trouble to look him up, and 
utterly neglect those who have picked 
him out as their banker, who have 
come in and hung up their things, so to 
speak, is a matter that remains unex- 
plained. 





C. W. BAILEY RECUPERATING 


C. W. Bailey, vice-president of the 
American of Newark, is spending the 
month of October at Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa., where he is recovering from a re- 
cent operation. 





ELECTED TO CONGRESS 


C. W. Miller, the “Hartford” agent at 
Hays, Kansas, has recently been elected 
Republican State Senator from the 39th 
District of Kansas. Mr. Miller won by 
over 1,400 votes. He is a Hartford 
agent. 





$100,000,000 IN APPS. 


On October 1 the Mutual Benefit 
passed the $100,000,000 mark in new 
applications for the year. The L. A. 
Cerf General Agency, New York City, 
has passed the $12,500;009 mark. 











The Human Side of Insurance 











GEORGE T. DEXTER IN THE MAINE WOODS 


George T. Dexter, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life, has returned 
from Maine where he had some unusu- 
ally exciting experiences, including one 
adventure in which he killed a moose. 
While some moose have been trapped 


it is said that this is the first moose 
that has been shot in Maine in some 
time. Mr. Dexter was in a canoe with a 
guide, paddling along a little stream, 
when evidence presented itself that 
moose or some other variety of deer 
was about. Passing a bend in the 
stream the hoofs of the moose were 
heard as the animal pulled himself out 
of the mudbank. Mr. Dexter put his 
rifle to his shoulder, and, at the first 
sight of the moose, pulled the trigger, 
the bullet striking in the neck. The 
next bullet struck him over the heart 
and the animal fought his way to some 
bushes where he died. He had dug 
himself in so securely that it was hours 
before the party could carry him away. 
On the same trip Fred Dexter, Inspector 
of Agencies, shot a bear. 


* * * 


Henry H. Putnam, secretary of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, was a New York visitor this 
week. Mr. Putnam says that there is 
more co-operation between local agents 
in combating encroachments of brokers 
than ever before. Now, when agents 
learn that they have lost a line to out- 
siders, they quickly communicate the 
facts to the National association. This 
does not always nor often result in the 
recovery of the line, but the agents are 
finding out in this way exactly where 
they stand and just what to expect of 
companies’ interested. Mr. Putnam 
says that the Boston convention of lo- 
cal agents was one of the most satis- 
factory that has yet been held. 

Ld of * 


G. Foster Sanford, of Smythe, San- 
ford & Gerard, while coach of the Rut- 
gers College football team, took a spe- 
cial course in railroad engineering at 
Rutgers and is now credited with being 
one of the best railroad rating sched- 
ule experts in the country. Mr. San- 
ford secured for his firm the schedules 
of the Seaboard Air Line, the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, and other large rail- 
road risks. 

* * x 


Fred H. Hoadley, secretary of the 
American Insurance Co. of Newark, and 
other home office representatives of 
that Company had a good opportunity 
this week to see the Republican candi- 
date for president in campaign har- 
ness, inasmuch as Mr. Hughes deliv- 
ered a speech directly across the street 
from the impressive stone building of 
the American. Thousands of people 
crowded the neighborhood, and it was 
an exciting day in the annals of New- 
ark. 


Paul J. Turner, managing underwriter 
of the Detroit National, who was in 
New York this week, said that the re- 
port that Detroit is the fastest growing 
city in the United States and now has 
800,000 population is true. “Further- 
more,” said Mr. Turner, “Detroit will 
before long be in the million population 


class. The atmosphere in the city is 
electric with industrial activity. Some- 
body said that every time he sees pub- 
lished an account of the number of Ford 
employes the estimate leaps a _ thou- 
sand or two. The estimates are cor- 
rect, as the last report statement of 
the Ford Motor Co. showed that there 
are 34,489 employed at the Detroit 
plant alone. The company has $52,- 
550,771 cash on hand in banks. The 
Packard, Cadillac, Paige, Dodge, Chal- 
mers and other plants are also growing 
rapidly.” 


* * * 


Bruce D. Mudgett, Instructor of In- 
surance’at the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, who wrote several of the chap- 
life in the S. S. Huebner text book on 
life insurance has caused quite a flur- 
rr by his comments on the law of av- 
erage, which he said could be illustrat- 
ed by flipping a coin. If a copper coin 
is thrown into the air it must come 
down head or tail. Dr. Mudgett said 
that if the coin were flipped only a few 
times there was no telling whether it 
would fall heads or tails, but if a cop- 
per coin were flipped several hundred 
times the final result would be half and 
half, proving that in the long run the 
laws of average prevail. A number of 
life agents attending a recent conven- 
tion whiled away time on the train 
fi.pping copper cents, but after several 
thousand tossings tails beat out heads 
by a large margin. In theory, however, 
there is no doubt that Dr. Mudgett is 


correct. 
* ae * 


S. H. Pool, resident manager of the 
F. & C. in Philadelphia, John S. Turn, 
manager in Philadelphia of the Aetna 
Accident & Liability, Charles Egner, 
district manager of the Pennsylvania 
State Fund, and James H. Maurer, pres- 
ident of the State Federation of Labor, 
are having a four cornered argument 
about the relative value of State vs. 
stock insurance on the front pages of 
the newspapers of Philadelphia, Read- 
ing, Harrisburg, and Pittsburg. 

° a ok * 

George W. Meacham will be the lead- 
ing producer of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life unless all signs fail, and he ex- 
pects to top the million dollar produc- 
tion mark. Until recently he was an 
accident producer, having retired from 
life insurance soliciting about the year 
1906. A great many others retired 
about the same time, but Mr. Meacham 
has come back stronger than he was 
before. 
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Markham on Multiple 
Agency Situation 





ST. LOUIS INSURANCE MAN PAYS 
VISIT TO NEW YORK 





Position of National Association is to 
Force Single Agency Issue to 
Foreground 





George D. Markham, of W. H. Mark- 
ham & Co., St. Louis, who made the 
interesting report on the Oregon Law 
at the Boston convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
which bill is to be introduced in legis- 
latures, was in New York this week. 
I: a talk with The Eastern Underwriter 
regarding the progress of the associa- 
tion’s fight against multiple agencies 
he said: : 


Tighter Pressure All the Time 


“If the fire insurance business is 
caught under a roller, with the pres- 
sure growing tighter and tighter, due 
to the multiple agency system (which 
the companies having started cannot 
abandon, but must constantly increase 
it) what will be the end unless a revo- 
lutionary reform with return to sole 
agencies can be accomplished? The 
fate of the decent agent and the fate 
of the lesser company are both in- 
volved. The only beneficiaries of the 
present system are the great multiple 
agency companies. 

“Is the fire insurance business in 
what Mr. Sheldon calls ‘the last ex- 
tremity’? Is any control of agency ap- 
pointments possible through company 
organizations? Do not the multiple 
agency companies control? Therefore, 
is it not necessary for the insurance 
men themselves to make a choice? 
Shall they let the demoralization of 
the multiple agencies continue, or 
check it by law? 


Position of National Association 


“The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, naturally, does not expect 
an immediate acceptance of this doc- 
trine, or a prompt passage of the Ore. 
gon Law in all the coming legislatures. 
The association, however, hopes to 
force the multiple agency evil into the 
forefront of consideration by manag- 
ers and agents. The agents, also, are 
well aware that so great a reform as 
this cannot ‘be forced upon the busi- 
ness by agitation. If the reform comes 
it will be accomplished because the 
average manager and the average agent 
knows in his heart that a change is 
radically needed, and the manager or 
the agent will of his own accord accede 
to the suggestion of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents.” 





EDWARD HAUN DIES 





Well-known Syracuse Insurance Man— 
Member of Stephens, Haun & 
Durston 





Edward F. Haun, a well-known Syra- 
cuse insurance man, and a member of 
Stephens, Haun & Durston, died a few 
Cays ago in that city. In poor health 
he was taken to the Crouse-Irving Hos- 
pital for a physical examination. His 
condition was proved to be critical, 
resulting in his death. Before going 
into the insurance business Mr. Haun 
was a knit goods manufacturer. 





INSURANCE SOCIETY’S MEETING 


The Insurance Society of New York 
will open its fall program with a dinner 
meeting at the Hotel Astor on October 
24, at which C. J. Doyle, assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the National Board will 
be the speaker of the evening. 


Fire Insurance Department 





INSURANCE INSTITUTE MEETS 





Annual Conference of Insurance Insti- 
tute of America Next Week 
at Cleveland 





The annual conference of the Insur- 
ance Institute of America will be held 
next Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
at Cleveland. The headquarters will be 
at the Hotel Statler and the meetings 
will be held in the rooms of the Cleve- 
land Fire Insurance Exchange in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 

Some interesting and important mat- 
ters will come before the conference 
and there will be a discussion on the 
educational work of the Institute. This 
discussion will be conducted by A. T. 
Graham. D. N. Handy will lead a dis- 
cussion on text books and plans for 
courses On casualty and life insurance 
will be considered. The members will 
be taken on an automobile tour of the 
city Wednesday afternoon after which 
dinner will be served at the Cleveland 
Country Club. 


The Institute is composed of thir- 
teen insurance societies in different 
cities. John H. Kenny of Baltimore is 
president, Benjamin Richards of Bos- 
ton, secretary and D. N. Handy, of Bos- 
ton is chairman of the educational com- 
mittee. 





COST OF AN ADJUSTER 





Interesting Speculation Among Fire 
Insurance Men—From $100,000 Up 
Estimated 





A number of company officials and 
general adjusters were discussing prob- 
lems of the business at lunch a few 
days ago, and the question arose as to 
what it cost an insurance company to 
educate a good adjuster. The estimates 
would have surprised field men if they 
could have heard the conversation. One 
company official estimated that it cost 
every cent of $200,000 to educate a cer- 
tain adjuster now distinguished in his 
field. This includes mistakes in judg- 
ment made at various stages of his ca- 
reer and other mistakes which later 
experience would not have repeated. 
Some thought that $200,000 was rather 
high, but that $100,000 would cover the 
ground. One of the general adjusters 
present admitted that he was still try- 
ing to master his business, and that 
new things came up every day which 
convinced him that an adjuster can 
never have a perfect grasp of his pro- 
fession because of the variety of issues 
which he has to decide and the con- 
flicting court opinions constantly being 
rendered. 





A. B. MILLS RETURNS 





Is Made Member of T. Y. Brown & Co. 
and Brings Metropolitan Agency 
of Svea to That Firm 





The Svea Fire & Life Insurance Co., 
o* Gothenburg, Sweden, announced on 
Monday that its local department at 
123 William Street, would ‘be discon- 
tinued on November 1 and that T. Y. 
Brown & Co. had been appointed metro- 
politan agents of the company as of 
that date. In this connection, T. Y. 
Brown & Co. announced that A. B. Mills 
had been made a member of the firm, 
also effective on November 1. Mr. 
Mills formerly represented the Svea as 
metropolitan agent. 





NOT DISTRIBUTED YET 


The Comptroller of the Currency has 
not yet distributed to country bankers 
the regulations which they must follow 
in order to qualify as insurance agents. 











FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 








The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Cash Capital ° : 
Assets . ° 
Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders . 


Statement January 1, 1916 





‘ -  $1,000,000.00 | 
: 2,377,857.39 | 
, . 467,413.45 | 
. 1,910,443.94 | 














AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 




















KEEP AWAY FROM THE STATE 
DEPARTMENTS 


A Tip to Field Men—May Get Rulings 
From Commissioners That Con- 
flict and Embarrass 





A strong feature of a recent report of 
the governing committee of the West- 
ern Union should interest Eastern field 
men just as well. It was an unsparing 
denunciation of the activities of field 
men in securing rulings from insurance 
departments. It declared that field men 
were the principal offenders in seeking 
rulings from the departments, and this 
has caused frequent embarrassment. 

It is earnestly requested that each in- 
dividual member instruct his field men 
and subordinates peremptorily to do 
nothing whatever in the way of secur- 
ing rulings or opinions on any subject 
from insurance departments on any 


ccnsideration whatever. When needed 
such opinions can be secured promptly 
through the attorney. With nearly ev- 
ery western legislature in session this 
winter and in the existing condition of 
the public mind, it was held that more 
than usual importance attaches to keep- 
ing field men away from the insurance 
departments. The committee admitted 
that many field men maintained pleas- 
ant social relations with State officials, 
which was right and proper, but they 
should allow it to go at that. 





RE-INSURANCE CO. ENTERS U. S. 


The announcement that the Nor- 
wegian Globe Insurance Co., Ltd., will 
enter the United States for fire rein- 
surance business under the manage- 
ment of Robert Van Iderstine comes 
as a sequel to Mr. Van Iderstine’s re- 
tirement from the law firm of Van 
Iderstine, Duncan & Barker, as stated 
in The Eastern Underwriter last week. 








NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 


Inc, 1911 


$515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 
78,171.37 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 


$172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 








INSURING ADVANCE ON FREIGHT 


VESSEL AND ADVANCE LOST 





Insurance Company Cannot Be Subro- 
gated in Case Shipper is Charterer 
of Whole Vessel 





An interesting marine insurance de- 
cision has been rendered in the case of 
Fireman’s Fund vs. Globe Navigation 
Co. 

Grace & Co., New York, chartered a 
schooner from the Globe Navigation Co. 
The agreement contained a provision by 
which not more than one-third of the 
cost of the freight was to be advanced, 
subject, however, to a charge sufficient 
to cover interest, insurance and com- 
missions, and the amount of advance 
to be endorsed upon the Captain’s copy. 
Grace & Co. advanced $8,032.20 but the 
amount was not endorsed on the copy. 
The Captain, however, gave a voucher 
or draft in triplicate, whereby he prom- 
ised to pay to the order of Grace & Co. 
the amount of the advance in sterling 
at the port of discharge, and pledging 
the vessel and cargo as security. The 
destination was a port in Peru. Grace 
& Co. insured themselves against the 
loss of the advance. 


Vessel Abandoned 


The vessel undertook the voyage but 
became unseaworthy; never reached 
port; was abandoned by the master and 
later salvaged. The insurance com- 
pany paid the claim of Grace & Co., 
amounting to $7,920, and took an as- 
signment of the claim and brought a 
suit against the Navigation Company to 
recover their loss, on the theory that 
the Captain was the agent of the Navi- 
gation Company in the execution of the 
draft. The Navigation Company an- 
swered among other things, that the in- 
surance taken out by Grace & Co. was 
in fact for its benefit, because it had 
paid the premium as charged against 
them by Grace & Co. The policy con- 
tained an endorsement, viz.: 

This insurance is to cover against all the 
perils enumerated in the policy which may 
prevent the collection of said draft in whole 
or in part, including general average, salvage, 
and/or other charges arising from sea peril 
to which the advances hereby insured may be 
subjected. The ownership of draft to be deemed 
sufficient proof of interest. 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in affirming the decree of the 
District Court, 9th District, says in 
part: 

Had the voyage of the schooner been com- 
pleted and the cargo delivered to the con- 
signees, the amount of the receipt or draft 
would have been deducted by them from the 
freight due the vessel as advance or prepaid 


freight, and the respondent would have sus- 
tained no loss. The failure of the schooner to 
make the voyage and deliver the cargo re- 


sulted in a loss to the respondent of the 
freight on the cargo, including the advance 
or prepaid freight. The loss arose from a sea 
peril, to which the advance or prepaid freight 
insured in the policy was subjected. To pro- 
tect the respondent against this loss, the 
libelant, upon the payment of the regular pre- 
1 of insurance payable 


mium, issued its policy 
to Grace & Company or order. It was paid 
by the libelant on the order of Grace & Co. 
upon the risk and for the loss for which the 
libelant had issued its policy. * * * * 
The question, in this case, is not whether 
the shipper, upon the loss of his cargo, can 
recover advanced freight from the owner of the 
vessel, either as advanced freight or upon the 
receipt or draft of the master; but the ques 
tion is: Can the insurance company avoid its 


liability to the insured because the insurance 
was effected through the shipper as agent for 
the shipowner? We think not. It seems to 
us to require no discussion of cases to show 
that, upon the contract of insurance, the loss 
should remain with the libelant. 

This conclusion renders it unnecessary to dis- 
cuss the question of whether ,libelant mistook 
its remedy in suing upon the master’s receipt 
or draft, instead of advance or prepaid freight. 
We do not think the libelant is entitled to re- 
cover upon either aspect of the case. 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
vs. Globe Navigation Company, 234 Fed. 
Rep., 273. 
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307 FOURTH AVENUE 





LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





DETROIT MOTOR LINES 





Ford Plant in the Senior Mutuals— 
General Motors Controlled by 
New York Brokers 





A Detroit agent who was in New 
York this week said that the Ford 
Motor Co.’s insurance is carried by the 
Senior Mutuals. He said that the 
General Motor Co.’s line, including 
Cadillac, was placed by Johnson & 
Higgins; and that the Chevrolet line is 
handled by A. J. McQuestion, of De- 
troit. 

a * “a 
Writes Considerable Explosion 

There is a considerable demand for 
explosion insurance in Buffalo, and lots 
of it is being written by the Wood- 
worth-Hawley Co. in the Insurance 
Company of North America, according 
to the “American Agency Bulletin.” 








ONEIDA AGENCIES COMBINE 





Hamblin, Munz & Haskell, Inc., Con- 
tinues Oldest Offices in that 
City 





Oneida, N. Y., Oct. 12.—Two of the 
oldest insurance agencies in this city 
have combined under the combined 
name of Hamblin, Munz & Haskell, Inc. 
Arthur D. Hamblin has just completed 
his 25th year in the insurance business 
Twenty-four years ago he took over the 
long established agency of T. F. Hand, 
Sr., and in January, 1906, he also pur. 
chased the business of the well-known 
J. E. Ferry Agency, which he has con- 
ducted with his own down to the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. Munz has been engaged in the 
insurance and real estate business fo” 
nearly 20 years and for 22 years has 
been secretary of the Oneida Saving, 
Building and Loan Association. Mr. 
Haskell entered the employ of Mr. 
Munz in 1906 and in 1908 became as- 
sociated with him in the present firm of 
Munz & Haskell. 

Donald D. Frier, who has been in the 
employ of Munz & Haskell for the past 
two years, will also continue with the 
new Company as an officer and stock- 
holder. 

The united agency will be a direct 
continuation of the oldest insurance 
agencies in Oneida, several of their 
companies having an unbroken repre- 
sentation since 1858 and the great ma- 
jority for 20 to 30 years. All the old 
companies of both offices will be rep- 
resented by the new agency, which will 
be in a position to furnish a quality of 
insurance service and counsel excelled 
by none. 





F. H. ROSS APPOINTED 
F. H. Ross has been appointed agent 
for the metropolitan district by the De- 
troit National Fire. Mr. Ross’ territory 
includes Brooklyn and all the territory 
covered by the Suburban Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange. 
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Marine Rates Lower 
After Panicky Days 


UNDERWRITER SAYS WE’RE TOO 
INEXPERIENCED 





Many Companies Took Up Marine 
Business in Past Year—Skilled 
Underwriters Scarce 





Marine insurance rates here follow- 
ing the attacks on shipping by the 
German submarine off this coast, re- 
peated their action at the time of the 
appearance of the German _ raider 
Moewe, that is, rates soared for a few 
days and then gradually settled down 
te normal. 

When the marine offices opened MOon- 
day morning a condition bordering on 
panic existed. Very little business was 
transacted that day, in fact, at any 
rate. A placer from one of the largest 
offices had difficulty in getting consid- 
eration for business not involved in 
the war hazard, and the application on 
a line of this class was kept for over 
an hour by one office and returned de- 
clined. 

Wide Variation in Rates 

Inquiry early Monday showed a wide 
variation in the rates quoted. Eight 
per cent. was the highest figure actu- 
aily quoted, although as high as 10 per 
cent. was talked of. This was the rate 
t»,the Mediterranean and the Far \East. 
The rates to Great Britain and France 
were generally 5 per cent., one office 
making a rate of 6 per cent. for any 
transatlantic business. One marine 
underwriter who apparently intended 
to go after the business announced 
that risks for any destination would be 
accepted at 3% per cent. 

These rates show increases over 
normal for war risks of more than 500 
per cent. in some instances. South 
American business is hit by the rise, 
because it is now figured that the risk 
tc be considered is in getting away 
from the coast. South American busi- 
ness was previously accepted at %4 to 
Y% per cent. and even at ~* per cent. 


No New Risk Involved 

A reliable marine underwriter told 
The Eastern Underwriter that these 
rates were not likely to continue for 
more than a few days, or until the 
underwriting community has had an 
opportunity to recover from its scare. 
He pointed out that the danger that 
threatens shipping now has existed all 
during the war. The new submarine 
activity merely is a shifting of opera- 
tions to a new zone and the only under- 
writing problem represented is the ad- 
ditional hazard involved in having to 
traverse a zone of submarine activity 
on this side of the Atlantic as well as 
on the other side. 

London Not Disturbed 

This marine underwriter called at- 
tention to the way the British under- 
writers have met the situation. He 
says that although they are subject to 
far more trying situations than con- 





front the business here, there has been 
remarkably little interruption in the 
smooth running of marine business be- 
tween the two countries. London 
Lloyd’s was not disturbed by the Ger- 
man attacks on commerce here. 


Experienced Underwriters Scarce 

The American companies are now 
quite generally writing marine risks. 
There are now over thirty. Many of 
these took up this business within the 
past year. A common complaint is that 
so many new companies have come 
into the business that inexperienced 
men have been placed in charge of the 
underwriting and this in part is the 
reason that the fantastic rates quoted 
followed the Nantucket losses. Many 
of the offices were entirely at sea when 
asked to quote rates on war risks 
under the circumstances. 

The large marine business that has 
developed here since our exports sur- 
passed all previous records, has been 
generally taken care of on this side. 
In the case of individual risks involv- 
ing very large amounts, the excess is 
placed abroaa. 


Security Rates Go Up 

The rates of insurance on securities 
aiso went upward, but the increase was 
not as high as that on marine insur- 
ance. For instance, the rate on se- 
curities was % per cent. Underwrit- 
ers were quoting anywhere from 2 
to 2% per cent., while the rate to Lon- 
don which last week was from 3-10 to 
% per cent., soared Monday to 1 per 
cent. The rise in the rate on securi- 
ties, however, mostly affects houses 
which do a day to day business. Many 
which do an _ international business 
have contracts with securities under- 
writers. 





INTER-INSURANCE EXPENSIVE 





Experience of Foster & Glassell Co., 
Wholesale Grocers—In Reciprocal 
Indemnity Exchange 





Foster & Glassell Co., Ltd., wholesale 
giocers at Shreveport, La., have writ- 
ten the following letter to a local in- 
surance agent recording their experi- 
ence with inter-insurance: 


Dear Sir: We, some time ago, as you know, 
took out a policy with the Wholesale Grocers 
Reciprocal Indemnity Exchange of St. Louis, 
John C. Bardwell being attorney and manager. 
We remember that you advised that this would 
cost us considerable money before we got out 
of it. We, therefore, want to own up and 
confess that we have realized your prophecy 
and give you a chance to say I told you so. 
In detail, our experience with the Reciprocal 
Indemnity is about as follows: 


We paid to this company in premiums during 
three years $287.06, this being for protection of 
about $16,500 on building and stock in the two 
compartments of our building. This was the 
exact Board rate that you were then charging 
on the same property. 

As stated, above, we were subscribers to this 
concern for three years. During that three 
years we have paid out in losses for our pro- 
portion, $357.25, making a total that this in- 
surance has cost us for the three years of 
$644.31, or 224 per cent. of your Board rate. 
We want to assure you that we have had suffi- 
cient experience with this line of insurance to 
make us keep out of it forever, and to ad- 
vise all of our friends to do the same. 


ELEVEN STORY ADDITION 





Announcements By Travelers—Bro- 
Smith a Director—Goodale Super- 
intendent of Auto Division 





A number of important announce- 
ments, of interest to fire, life and casu- 
alty insurance men, were made by the 
Travelers of Hartford this week. They 
follow: 

The board of directors voted to ex- 
tend its present building and _ will 


build eleven additional stories. The 
building of the Connecticut Fire, which 
occupies the plot on the corner of 
Grove and Prospect Streets, will not be 
disturbed for the present, although it 
forms the last parcel of the projected 
Travelers Building. 

William BroSmith, counsel of the 
Company, and known to life, casualty 
and fire men throughout the country, 
was elected a member of the board of 
directors. 


Allen R. Goodale was appointed su- 
perintendent of the automobile division. 
He has been fulfilling the duties of that 
office for some time and is a recognized 
authority on automobile underwriting. 
He was born in Sudbury, Mass., in 1884. 
He was graduated from the Connecti- 
cut Literary Institute at Suffield and 
from Trinity College with honors in 
1905. He entered the employ of the 
Travelers fresh from college in the ac- 
cident actuarial department, and later 
was transferred to the office of the then 
president, Sylvester C. Dunham. In 
1909 he entered the liability underwrit- 
ing department and since then has been 
connected almost entirely with the au- 
tomobile liability, property damage and 
collision business of the Company. 


Everett S. Fallow was appointed as- 
sistant actuary in the casualty actuarial 
department, was born in East Hartford 
in 1885 and was graduated from the 
Hartford High School in 1903 and from 
Trinity College in 1906. He entered the 
employ of the Travelers on graduation 
from college and has done important 
work in the actuarial end of the casu- 
alty departments. 

Lewis M. Robotham was elected an 
assistant secretary in the life depart- 
ment. 

Jesse W. Randall, Edward B. Good- 
rich, and Walter E. Batterson were 
elected assistant secretaries in the com- 
pensation and liability department. 

Fred S. Garrison was elected assist- 
ant secretary of the Travelers iIndem- 
nity Company. 


~ 





EASTON, PA., AGENCY CHANGE 


Lee R. Heilman formerly of the In- 
gersoll-Rand Company has purchased 
the insurance agency formerly conduct- 
ed by the late C. W. Laudenberger at 
Easton, Pa., and he will re-Open the of- 
fice and continue the business in the 
Northampton National Bank Building. 


What Courts Hold 
on Mutual Liability 


NO LIMIT TO ASSESSMENTS ON 
MEMBERS 


Digest of Court Decisions Which 


Should Set Assured Thinking— 
Liable for Receiver’s Expenses 

A circular entitled “Mutual Misfor- 
tunes” is going the rounds of local fire 
insurance agency offices. It contains 
the following brief digests of court de- 
cisions: 

Cancelling policy and paying assess- 
ments for losses will not preclude re- 
ceiver from suing for assessments to 
make up deficiency. 

Payments of assessments in full do 
not relieve members from liability af- 
ter insolvency of the Company. 

Assessment ordered after expiration 
of policy is valid. 

Loss on a policy cannot be set off 
against assessments when the Company 
is insolvent. 


Members liable for assessments to 
cover expenses for receiver. 

The circular concludes as follows: 

“The signer of an application for 


membership in a mutual insurance cOm- 
pany is bound by its constitution and 
by-laws in force at the time of signing, 
and in most companies he is also bound 
by the by-laws that are thereafter en- 
acted. 

“In nearly all mutual companies, if 
not in all, there are by-laws that pro- 
vide that assured can not insure for nor 
collect over two-thirds of the value of 
property, and there are some companies 
that may impose even greater restric- 
tions. 

“Old-line insurance, that pays full 
value, is always satisfactory and is nev- 
er sO much appreciated as when com- 
pared with the protection that is given 
by a policy in a mutual company, the 
holder of which finds—after a loss, usu- 
ally—that there is a clause limiting him 
to two-thirds of the value of the proper- 
ty, or less. 

“Lacking the secur- 
depend on 


cash _ assets, 
ity of the member must 
the liability of the other members. 
If the investigating member finds 
that he is liable to the full amount 
of his property, in spite of what the of- 
ficers may tell him about limited liabil- 
ity, then he is confronted with uncer- 
tainty as to what his insurance may 
cost him, if other members should be 
burned out and he be called upon to 
pay. Most business men want to know 
what a thing is going to cost before 
they enter upon its purchase. In stock 
insurance the premium is so much, and 
that settles it. In mutual insurance it 
may cost a member everything he has, 
if many of the others pull out or prove 
to be judgment-proof. On the other 
hand, if the liability should not be un- 
limited, then the quality of his protec- 
tion is impaired and so he is impaled 

















“Two of the Oldest and Strongest Fire Insurance Companies of France” 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRED. S. JAMES 


KEFIELD 
anager 


E. E. WA 
Ass’t 








OF PARIS, FRANCE 
ESTABLISHED 1819 


OF PARIS, FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
Agencies Desired in the Principal Cities and Towns 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


GEO. 


United States Managers 


No. 123 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


upon either horn of the dilemma.” 


W. BLOSSOM 


Cc. B. G. GAILLARD 
Agency Supt. 
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INTERVIEWED AS HOUSE BURNS 


PERCY CHUBB PROVES GAME 








Well-known Underwriter Gets Informa- 
tion About German Submarines and 
Gives Some in Return 





The home of Percy Chubb, well- 
known New York underwriter and ma- 
rine insurance expert, was destroyed by 
fire on Sunday. It is located in Dor- 
soris Park, Glen Cove, near the J. Pier- 
pont Morgan estate. While the fire 
was burning the New York “Sun” called 
Mr. Chubb on the telephone to ask him 
for news about insurance on vessels de- 
stroyed by the German U-boats. Mr. 
Chubb said that he couldn’t talk on 
the subject because his home at that 
moment was half burned down. 


As the New York “Sun” Tells It 


But to let the New York “Sun” fin- 
ish the story: 


“I’m sorry,” said Mr. Chubb quite casually, 
“but my house is on fire and it’s getting rather 
hot here. One wing has gone already and the 
fire has communicated to the garage. I really 
don’t know how it started, but it began under 
the roof and had spread with great rapidity be- 
fore it was discovered.” 

He was interrupted a moment by some one 


talking to him over the extension of his 
telephone. 
“My servants have just told me,” he said 


a moment later, “that the stables have caught 
fire. You really must excuse me. By the 
way, before I ring off, would you mind 
telling me what ships were sunk by the Ger- 
man submarine—thank you; sorry I can’t talk 
longer, but it’s really getting deuced hot here. 
Good-by.” 

The Chubb home, which is part of the Charles 
Pratt estate, is one of the handsomest in 
Glen Cove. Dorsoris Park has long been known 
as a millionaire colony. 

The loss of the Chubb home was due prin- 
cipally to the lateness in the discovery of the 
fire, and the fact that the fire apparatus had 
to travel two miles before a line of hose could 
be turned on. The fire department there is 
manned by volunteers, many of whom are 
wealthy men. At the first news of the fire 
last night every member turned out. Many of 
them responded to the fire call in their din- 
ner jackets. 

When the firemen reached Rattling Spring 
they found Percy Chubb, his nephew, Sydney 
Chubb, and the staff of servants making a 
brave effort to check the flames with the aid 
of garden hose and a bucket brigade. A dozen 
neighbors were working energetically with the 
wealthy insurance man, vainly attempting to 
make some headway against the flames. 

Many valuable paintings, antiques and pieces 
of bric-a-brac were rescued by the Chubbs and 
taken across the lawns to the homes of their 
neighbors. The flames lighted up the bay be- 
tween the Morgan home on East Island and the 
shore of Dorsoris Park, for a quarter of a mile. 
Motor boats and yachts several miles awa 
rushed to the scene, but could do nothing. No 
one was lost or injured. 





TO ADJUST FOR MEMBERS ONLY 





Letters to Mutuals and Others Ac- 
quainting Them With the Bureau’s 
Decision 





The General Adjustment Bureau has 
adopted a rule that it will not adjust 
any loss of any companies not members 
of the Bureau except in cases where 
some Bureau member is interested and 
the Bureau is representing them. 

Following the adoption of a rule a 
number of interesting letters have been 
sent out, one of which went to the Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., of Chester 
County, Pa., reading in part as follows: 


“On account of this rule, we shall be 
obliged regretfully to decline all losses 
for you where you may ‘be interested 
alone. In cases where there are other 
companies interested, one or more of 
whom is a member of the Bureau and 
represented by us, we will be very glad 
te continue to represent you as here- 
tcfore. 

“We appreciate the support which 
you have given us in the past and re- 
gret that we cannot continue to repre- 
sent you on all cases, but trust that we 
may be favored with a continuance of 
your support where some Bureau mem- 
ber may be interested.” 


H. A. Smith Discusses Credit Resolution 


(Continued from page 1) 


panies in connection with such credits, 
tre larger and stronger companies 
could stand it, and this would help 
starve out the small-fry companies, 
ewhich are in the numerical majority. 
If the legislatures tried to pass a cash- 
payment law, every man who owns an 
insured piece of property and has been 
receiving from thirty days to six months 
credit would protest, and the law 
wouldn’t pass. If the Commissioners 
made it a rule and had any authority 
tu enforce it, the agents and public 
would see that there was a new Com- 
missioner. 
Additional Expense 

“The Commissioners can put the com- 
panies to a tremendous lot of expense 
and bother in connection with the pro- 
posed item in the Convention blank, 
but will it be worth the cost? Can the 
information serve any valuable purpose, 
and will the Commissioners recognize 
the propriety of an increase in rates 
to offset the expense of their constantly 
increasing demands for information 
very remotely relating to the solvency 
of the companies under their jurisdic- 
tion (which alone theoretically con- 
cerns their office and called it into 
being), and the increase in the cost 
of bearing other burdens put upon the 
companies by the States? : 

“Suppose it develops that 10 per 
cent of the gross premiums written is 
marked off flat. What is to be done 
about it? No liability exists, so there 
is no reserve required; no loss was 
paid without a premium. How can the 
company prevent the agent from giving 
credit to the assured, even if it refuse 
credit to the agent? Can or will it 
exact a premium where none has been 
received and none can be secured with- 
out a lawsuit, at a cost of several times 
the earned premium in money and the 
goodwill of agent, broker, and assured 
besides? If one company does this, 
and thus practically puts itself out of 
business, will its competitors do it too, 
unless compelled? They can only be 
compelled by law; and so we are 
brought back to our original proposition 
that no legislature would dare favor 
such an unpopular and revolutionary 


move as to interfere with business cred- 
its and place a great burden on the poor 
man from which the rich man will suf- 
fer no inconvenience. 


Sees Little Chance for Improvement 
“We would be glad indeed if no 
binder or policy could be issued or 
delivered without the cash, but unless 
the legislature can regulate private con- 
tracts and make such a requirement 
law and strictly and constantly enforce 
it, there can be little or no improvement 
of the present practice. Other prac- 
tices, I understand, prevail in respect 
of life and casualty business and the 
collection of earned premium in all 
cases is more nearly practicable; but, 
in my opinion, the present method of 
conducting the local agency business 
of fire companies is of such long stand- 
ing and so deep rooted that it would 
be impossible to change it now, and it 
is consequently useless for companies, 
agents, or commissioners to attempt it 
or to waste time or money on a theory 
confronted with such a condition. 

“Individually, companies and agents, 
too, are doing all they can to minimize 
the credit evil under existing condi- 
tions of competition, and there I think 
we shall have to let the question rest 
until in the millennium all things are 
perfect.” 

Lose $250,000 a Year 
Premiums 

A man in charge of the underwriting 
destinies of several companies furnish- 
es the following interesting contribu- 
tion to the credit discussion: 

“The present credit system is abused, 
aithough, in my opinion, the abuse is 
not so great in recent years as it for- 
merly was. Our companies estimate 
that we lose an average of $250,000 a 
year in earned premium on policies 
that are returned by agents ‘not taken.’ 

“In years past it was the practice of 
many agents, in order to secure busi- 
ness, to offer their customers fourteen 
months’ insurance for one year’s pre- 
mium. They would issue a policy in 
one of their companies and at the end 
of sixty days, assuming there was no 
loss, return that policy to the com- 


in Earned 








The Continental Insurance Company 
Fidelity Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


American Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 





HENRY EVANS, President 





These companies have PAID IN FULL their 
losses caused by the Black Tom Island disaster. 


It is stated in the press that a committee representing 
a large number of other companies offers a com- 
promise settlement of Black Tom Island losses rang- 
ing from ninety to eighty-two and one half per cent. 








pany marked ‘not taken,’ and then issue 
a policy in one of their other compan- 
ies for the term of one year. Unscru- 
pulous agents were thus enabled to 
build up a large business at the ex- 
pense of conscientious agents, but | 
am glad to say that this practice is 
practically a thing of the past. 
Places Small Local at Disadvantage 
“Many large agencies give their cus- 
tomers six and eight months’ time in 
which to pay insurance premiums. 
This amounts virtually to allowing a 
C:scount of 3 to 4 per cent. in the rate, 
assuming money is worth 6 per cent., 
and places the small local agent, with- 
cut capital, at a great disadvantage. 
“If the insurance business can be 
placed on a cash basis it would be a 
great thing for the companies and save 
tie local agents much time and ex- 
pense, for when an agent delivers a 
policy the premium would have to be 
paid in cash, and all balances would be 
paid to the companies at the close of 
the month in which the business was 
written. 


Don’t Settle Often Enough 

“The companies are much to blame 
for many of the bad practices that have 
crept into the business in connection 
with the payment of agency balances. 
Some of the largest and most power- 
ful companies require their agents to 
settle only twice a year, and in some 
instances only require a_ settlement 
once in twelve months—December 1. 
This practice will demoralize any busi- 
ness. In the last eight months, where 
agents have gone wrong, investigation 
has developed that several of the lead- 
ing and favored companies in the 
agency were giving the agents eight 
and ten months’ time to pay balances, 
and by these loose business methods 
have contributed greatly to the agent’s 
de wnfall, for he collected the premiums 
from the policy-holders and used it. 
The only excuse that a company has 
for giving an agent longer time than 
sixty days in which to pay his balances 
is to curry favor with the agent and 
secure his business. When the crash 
comes, the companies that have been 
properly and honestly managed and 
have insisted upon the payment of bal- 
ances prgmptly when due, suffer with 
the guilty, for, if the agency is taken 
over and is operated for the benefit of 
whom it may concern, the earnings are 
always paid back to the companies in 
@ pro rata basis until liquidation is 
completed. 

“If the insurance commissioners are 
to reform this important feature of the 
business, some very stringent laws will 
have to be passed and rigidly enforced 
or they will not be observed. 

Wants Mandatory Payments 

“A large majority of the companies 
would welcome laws making the pay- 
ment of balances to the companies 
within thirty days mandatory, that all 
policies, cancelled ‘flat’ are to be re- 
turned to the companies during the 
month in which they are issued, and that 
all policies issued that have not been 
returned to the companies before the 
close of the month, whether in the pos- 
session of the policyholder or not, must 
pay earned premium.” 


Pay on Delivery 

The views of another prominent in- 
surance president follow: 

“If we were paid the earned premium 
on every policy issued it would mean a 
large increase in our premium income. 
Should the insurance commissioners be 
successful in their undertaking, I would 
be in favor of giving them every assist- 
ance. The proposition, however, is 
such a big one that I am inclined to be- 
lieve all the undertaking would amount 
to would be the expense of gathering 
tle data for the report, without any 
income to offset the expenditure. 

“A great many policies are issued on 
the order of the assured and are subse- 
quently cancelled because the assured 
refuses to pay the premium. I cannot 
see that there is any difference in the 
refusal of an assured to pay his pre- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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EFFICIENCY IN A FIRE INSURANCE OFFICE 


By WILLIAM G. ARMSTRONG 
Secretary of the National Union Fire Insurance Company 





This paper was read before the National Union’s Round Table Club 








The object of all business, I take it, 
is, in the last analysis, results—suc- 
cessful results—and in the production 
of results efficiency is an all-important 
factor. Efficiency is a subject having 
a great many ramifications and, of 
course, I can refer to a few only of the 
fundamental principles. 

Standing out prominently among the 
various kinds of men, there are three 
upon whom our attention should be 
focused in the consideration of a sub- 
ject embracing efficiency. They are: 
The rule-of-thumb man; the practical 
or systematic man; and the scientific 
or efficient man. 


The Rule of Thumb Man 


Proceeding only by facts with which 
le becomes acquainted by the exer- 
cise of his five senses, the rule-of- 
thumb man confines his observations, 
however, to the things that appeal to 
experience as he has recorded it. In 
the last analysis, skeptical in his opin- 
ions of his fellow men and a “doubting 
Thomas” concerning the future, he 
boasts that he believes little he hears 
and only half of what he sees. He’s 
like the farmer who “plants by the 
moon and reaps by the grace of God.” 
Believing nothing is certain, the rule- 
of-thumb man is naturally inclined to 
superstition. When he runs into new 
experiences that cannot be ignored he 
thinks he is making progress by patch- 
ing his illusions and prejudices. If his 
vision isn’t enlarged it becomes in- 
grown. Deficient in imagination, he 
lacks the ability to adapt because he 
can only imitate. Working in a vicious 
circle, imitation repatches old errors 
until they finally become enwrapped in 
the winding sheet of tradition as grand- 
ma’s remedies and father’s policies. 
In the age of efficiency rule-of-thumb 
methods are as obsolete as the eight-ox 
plow of the Romans. 


The Practical Man 


The practical man is the rule-of- 
thumb man plus system. He has the 
added advantage of appreciation of the 
lessons to be learned from common 
experience, which to him means com- 
mon sense. His common sense is his 
first evidence of education—his reali- 
zation that others have something that 
he can learn which offers possibilities 
o: profit. Looking in both directions, 
forward as well as backward, the prac- 
tical man makes comparisons but 
thinks largely by external resemblan- 
ces. To him nothing is all good nor 
all bad. He seeks experience because 
he believes what has been done is the 
culy safe guide. Being more or less 
skeptical and superstitious he is in 
doubt as to the existence of anything 
like law in the universe. The practical 
man has a god, too—it is Compromise. 
His creed is “Never ‘be first to try a 
new thing, nor last to drop an old one.” 

He only observes certain current ex- 
periences of himself and his fellows in 
a manner,to protect himself and his 
conclusions for the time being. As 
Lord Beaconsfield said: “The practical 





man is he who continues to repeat the 
mistakes of his forefathers.” A life 
plan must have something more to 
offer than observation by one man of 
things happening about him. It must 
be good for tomorrow as well as today. 

It is obvious that the practical man, 
no matter how willing he may be to 
accept facts—how much he may ad- 
mire facts—how easily he may pursue 
facts—if the accuracy of his observa- 
tions and fact standards are deficient— 
is open to the failure which comes 
from error. He must see things as 
they really are—not as they appear to 
be, for he can see in a thing only what 
be knows about it. 


The Scientific Man 


The practical man profits by the fail- 
ure of the rule-of-thumb man. He 
profits by a vastly greater quantity of 
experience but its quality is little im- 
proved. He endeavors to test the na- 
ture of all experience by his own, but 
because he places doing above think- 
ing, he imperils all his work in the de- 
sire to “get it done,” which hurries 
him to half-finished conclusions. As a 
compromiser he recognizes only the 
necessity of the hour. A compromise 
i. a device by which both parties get 
less than justice. The compromiser 
has a fear of doing anything that is 
right just because it is right, but adopts 
the policy of doing right to the extent 
ef his conception of the practical or 
expedient. The practical man is often 
a coward in his business morals. The 
man who can see only a few things as 
they really are, in their true propor- 
tions, must know a lot about them and 
to do even a few things as they should 
be done must have ability far above the 
average. 

The scientific and efficient man goes 
a long step beyond the practical man, 
because he goes beyond the mere ap- 
pearance of things, beyond experience 
ag offered by untrained observers, be- 
yond the senses—and he thinks. He 
sets up standards of truth. He mea- 
sures things by principles, not impres- 
sions. He looks ahead because he 
knows if he takes care of tomorrow, to- 
dey always takes care of itself. 

He is more practical than either of 
the other two types because he has a 
greater respect for real values. 

He is more sensibly-minded than the 
rule-of-thumb man; he is as systematic 
as the practical man. He does, how- 


ever, something which neither has 
dene: he places certainty above the 
ratural illusions of the first, and de- 


mands knowledge as against the mere 
experience of the second. 


The scientific man never underrates 
anyone. He strives to decrease the 
element of chance. He never banks on 
ignorance. He believes the greatest 
asset in business to be trained brains, 
end he begins with himself. He plans 
this work of training, organizes to do 
it. because as nothing happens, he 
dces not believe that haphazard meth- 
ods will get efficient results. 


[To Be Continued.] 





H. A. Smith Discusses 
Credit Resolution 
(Continued from page 14) 


mium than there would be in purchas- 
ing merchandise or ordering a suit of 
clothes and then welching when the bill 
came in. A great deal might be said on 
the subject but is seems to me that the 
methods which the Commissioners 
would like to correct are impossible to 
handle. Ifthe agent does not collect the 
premium, then we cannot insist upon his 


paying the same. I believe this is ac- 
cording to law and, to bring about what 
is desired, would mean that the pre- 
miums would have to be paid on de- 
livery of the policy.” 


WEDDELL TO TALK SHOP 
Tom Weddell will make a talk on 
“The Power of the Press” before the 
Chicago Fire Insurance Club on Oc- 
tober 24. He is editor of the “Insur- 
ance Post” and decidedly on the inside 
with Western managers. 


ROBERT J. WYNNE, President 


NET SURPLUS,. $377,447 





First National Fire 


Insurance Company of the United States 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JOHN E. SMITH, Secretary 


. Statement January 1, 1916 
CAPITAL, $912,502 
RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES, $523,785 


ASSETS, $1,813,734 





AUDITING FLOATERS 





One of the Tariff Associations Report- 
ing Progress in That Direction— 
Acted on Complaints 





The Southeastern manager of one of 
the fire insurance companies said this 
week: 

“With regard to the story about gen- 
eral cover floaters, would say that not 
only the Southeastern Underwriters’ 


Association, but every other organiza- 
tion in the country that has approved 
these general] floaters have come in for 
more or less criticism, and I fear some 
of it is deserved. The forms in many 
instances are very loosely written and 
give opportunities all to the disad- 
vantage of sound underwriting. It 
especially discourages short rate in- 
surance and thereby attacks one of the 
very vital principles of our business. An 
intelligent auditing system whereby re- 
turns can be checked and values veri- 
fied is most essential, and I am glad 
to say that at a recent conference we 
were enabled to make some progress 
in this direction.” 


R. S. Marshall, Washington 
agent, was here this week. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER, published weekly, at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1916. 

State of New York, 
County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Clarence Axman, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of THE EASTERN UNDER- 
WRITER, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, — managing editor, and business 
managers ar 

Publisher, THE EASTBPBRN UNDERWRITER 


COMPANY, 105 William Street, New York 
City. 

Editor, Clarence Axman, 265 Central Park, 
West, New York City. 

Managing Editor, Clarence Axman, 265 Cen- 
tral Park, West, New York City. 

Business Manager, W. L. Hadley, Plain- 


field, N. J. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of the total amount of 


stock.) 

THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER COM- 

PANY, 105 William Street, New York City. 
265 Central Park, West, 


Clarence Axman, 

New York City. 

Beniamin F. Hadley, Plainfield, N. J. 

3. That the know bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

CLARENCE AXMAN. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th 


day of October, 1916. 
W. L. CHAPMAN. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1917.) 





A. K. BOUGHNER & CO. 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
Automobile 
NEWARK AND VICINITY 
Brokerage Business Solicited 


38 Clinton Street 95 William Street 
ewark New York 


Fire 











THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy, 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. ee HUBBARD, Vice-President 


S. JARVIS, "Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 





[of Liverpool England. | 








““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Go. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1854 
Losses Paid - - $102,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. - $36,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 











WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


(Fire, Tornado, Ocean Marine 
and Inland Marine Insurance) 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1916 
DORIS 5 vccesnsccbessadsnaetenees $ 2,747,815. 
Surplus in United States...... pebllpes + 
Total Losses Paid in United 
States From 1874 to 1915, 


Inclusive 
W. R. BROC President 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice- & Gen. 
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NEW JERSEY NOTES 








NEWARK PREMIUMS 





Liverpool & London & Globe Leads 
in Figures for First Six 
Months 





The premium receipts for Newark for 
the first half of 1916 have been made 














public. The L. & L. & G. leads: 
Amer., N. J.....$37,317 Aetna ..... 
Automobile .. 1,851 Am. Drug. 
Allemannia Atlas Und. 
Arizona ova Am. Cent. 593 
Aetna F. U.. . Aachen & M.... 7,978 
Agricultural 4,893 Alliance iss. ae 
Assr. Co. N. Y. 982 Albany .......... 4,124 
Am. Eagle ..... 6,807 
Boston ....-++-+- 4,318 Brit. Am. ...... 971 
Buff. Germ. Save Brit. Und. <<... 307 
Citizens, Mo. .. 1,558 Connect. 5,494 
Continental .... 20,230 Cleve. N. ...... 1,279 
City of N.Y... 4 Com. Union 6,911 
Col. Nat'l Camden ...cssse 9,275 
Concordia Commerce ....... 1,887 
Century ...cesees Commonw. ...... 6,052 
Cent. ~ tes Mut. oan Caledonian ..... 6,617 
Cal-Am. recsceee J ee 1,957 
Capital .......++- mer Cleve. Nat... 307 
Del. Und. .....«. 6,851 Duq. Und. ...... 1,465 
Det. Nat’l ...... FR Detroit ..ciseceee 2,857 
Equitable .....-- 3,560 East. Und. ..... 102 
Firemen’s, N. J. 28,679 Firemen’s F. 4,519 
Fire Assn. ...-- 8,602 First Nat’l ..... 2,850 
Farmers, Pa. ... 3,242 Fid. Phe. ....... 15,037 
Firemen’s Und.. 3,108 Franklin ........ 2,520 
Globe & R...... 5,476 Germ.-Am. ...... 40.531 
General ......+.- GO) Girard ©... .céccses 209 
Germania .....-- 20,146 German, Pa. ... 946 
Germ. Und. 2,639 Glens Falls . 13,053 
Granite State 1,074 
Home ........--- 36,784 Home Und. 6,453 
Hanover ......+. 8,358 Humboldt ....... 1,020 
Hartford ....... 20,586 Hamb.-B. ........ 9,060 
Ins. Co. S. of P. 2,791 Imperial ........ 714 
Ind. Und. ....... 732 Ins. Co. N. A... 7,414 
L. & L. & G.... 52,701 Lond. Und. .... 294 
Lond. & Lanc... 348 L. & L. & G . 
L.. Ue & Rosser 2,516 | Ae 2,449 
Lumb. M., Mass. 1,037 Lumb. Mut., O.. 1,046 
Mercantile Se TONGOR  .iciscese 6,684 
Merc. Und. .... 986 Minn. Und. 718 
Mich. F. & M. 705 Millers Nat’l 1,503 
Mech. & T...... 5,541 Mich. Com. 289 
Miler. MOOG, aces TF TEGBR.  cccsccocccs 2,292 
No. (Eng.) ...-. 14,541 Newark ......... 2 7 045 
Norwich U. ..... 10,154 N. B . SRS 16,245 
National ......« 33,021 New Br. ........ 4,798 
Niag.-Det. ....... 3,778 Northern, m. Js. 1900 
“ie  Siiievawes 14,289 __ eres 9,980 
Niagara ......... 28,991 Nat’l = ee 4,123 
Nat'l Un 6,054 Northern N. .... 3,173 
NOMED. ccceceess 4,036 New H. ......... 1,444 
North R. ...0.0. 6,452 Netherlands 1,151 
Nationale ....... 1,887 
Ohio Farmers .. 3,501 Old Colony ..... 5,698 
OTient ccccccscces spec 
Palatine ........ ee Me calrsnaginans 9,964 
Phoenix, Ct. .... 6,215 Pitts. Und. ..... 2,180 
Phoenix, Eng. .. 22,479 Phila. Und. 7,181 
Pruss. Nat’l .... 1,177 Peoples Nat’! 2,164 
Patriotic ........ 2,959 Pittsburgh F. 740 
ee. “cciounedd Be Pacific ..cccscsse 1,292 
Prov.-Wash. 3,989 Phenix (Fr.) 861 
CRIGER cosevccscns 12,573 
Royal 20,119 Royal Ex. ..... 3,312 
Roch. 5,650 Royal Und. 1,327 
Reliance ........ 1,426 Rhode Is. ...... 4,693 
Springfield ...... oe Se. Peat ........< 9,811 
Stuyvesant 3,368 S. U. & N...... 8,392 
Standard, Ct Bae ~SVCR _.cicescecses 3,404 
UN seeeeee 13,141 Sun Und. ...... 2,612 
Scot. Und. 1,472 Standard, N. J. 4,927 
Re a See 441 Security ........ 2,489 
Teutonia 907 
REO: cas ndedsess OG UENERE onc decens 2,364 
United States ... 1,393 
Westchester .... 9,276 Western ......... 3,020 
Williamsb’gh Cy. 9,223 
Yorkshire ....... 1,050 





FIRM NAME CORRECT 
Through a misadvertence the state- 
ment of the Newark Underwriters’ Pro- 
tective Association quotes one of the 
important Newark agencies as Lowy & 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
in America” 


im 





WM. B. CLARK, President 





ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 
of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 








How Companies Write Leasehold Insurance 
(Continued from last week) 


At this point let us digress for a 
moment and take up a feature of insur- 
ance which is practically “Rent Liabil- 
ity,” although written as leasehold in- 
surance. In some cases the lessee must 
continue to pay rent, even though the 
building be destroyd by fire. The policy 
sieps in at this point and compensates 
the lessee for such loss as he may sus- 
tain by having his rent payments con- 
tinue though the premises are de- 
stroyed. 

This form of insurance, like that cov- 
ering rents, cannot easily become a 
total loss, unless the restoring of the 
building be a very extensive matter and 
in that event the face of the policy 
might be payable. This requirement as 
to the payment of rent regardless of 
destruction of the building is not usual, 
and the most conspicuous example is 
that of some piers in New York City, 
which can only be leased from the city 
upon agreement by the lessee to replace 
property damaged or destroyed and to 
continue to pay rent during the time 
required for restoration, although the 
tenant may have no use of the property. 
While this is rent liability insurance, it 
is part of the leasehold agreement and 
therefore is commonly written as such. 

“Rent Liability” Insurance 

The reverse side of the picture is 
illustrated by the case of a lessor or 
owner who lets his property at a high 
rental and in order to provide against 
a depreciation of values which might 
occur during the term of the lease, 
takes out insurance to protect himself 
against such a contingency. That he 
has proper insurable interest is shown 
by the fact that in the event of the 
building being destroyed by fire, and 
the lease cancelled, and being obliged 
to re-let at a lower figure than that 
which he had been receiving, he would 
sustain a loss. 

Leasehold insurance includes a great 
miscellaneous coverage under one title. 
Those illustrations that have been 
given so far cover the principal types 
of this class of insurance and will give 
the reader enough knowledge of the 
principal involved to enable him to un- 
derstand, in a measure at least, what is 
being offered. Therefore in concluding 
this subject we will consider the under- 
writing and detail calculation of rates. 








Co., instead of Lippmann & Lowy. 
Louis Lippman is one of the substantial 
agents of Newark and a live wire in the 
business, and he has been assured by 
Treasurer T. C. Moffatt that the mistake 
was unintentional. 


How Policies Are Underwritten 

The underwriter in examining forms 
must bear in mind that the principal 
and the one which the acceptance or 
rejection as a profitable or even pos- 
sible fire risk depends on the fire clause. 
This clause, as has been shown previ- 
ously, determines what effect any loss 
by fire, large or small, will have upon 
the continuation or cancellation of the 
lease and as has also been pointed out, 
the fire clause in a majority of leases 
provides that they are cancelled only 
by practically a total loss. 

In a few instances a loss of fifty per 
cent. or less terminates the contract. 
Some clauses also read that in case of 
fire the continuing of the lease is at 
the option of the landlord regardless of 
the amount of damage, so that if he 
elects not to rebuild, the lease is then 
cancelled. A lease was submitted re- 
cently in which the agreement was that 
in the event of any fire loss to building 
if owners did not within notice of five 


days of fire make repairs, the lease 
was automatically cancelled. 
Some Clauses Undesirable. 


Clauses such as these make the ten- 
ure of the lease uncertain, for if the 
property is a desirable one and of a 
class and neighborhood which there is 
am increasing demand for, the owner 
will most likely take advantage of any 
opportunity to regain possession of the 
building in order that he may secure a 
larger rent. 

This naturally is a poor form of lease 
for the tenant and he only accepts it 
because he can get no better terms and 
is consequently a poor subject for un- 
derwriting on the part of the company 
which must rely largely on the perma- 
nency of conditions in order to avoid 
danger of a development of moral 
hazard. 

This moral hazard is thus less than 
in other classes as the lessee is fre- 
quently not the tenant. 

It can be readily seen that the fire 
clause is a guide for the underwriter 
in his judgment as to possibilities of 
moral hazard in addition to assisting 
bim in forming an opinion of the gen- 
eral desirability of the risk. Other 
questions that arise in connection 
with the writing of this form of insur- 
arce are as to location. 

Location An Important Factor 

Is it in a neighborhood of increasing 
or depreciating real estate values? Is 
business moving away from it? Is its 
future behind it? Is it an old building 
lacking modern improvements and so 
less desirable for occupancy? All of 


these affect the value of the lease and 
directly its insurable value. In addi- 
tion, the hazard of construction of 
buildings is also important if the lease 
depends on the building being endan- 
gered seriously by fire; so that frame 
buildings or poor ‘brick buildings would 
naturally not be so desirable, while fire- 
proof construction, being less open to 
the large percentage of damage such as 
might cancel the lease, would be more 
favorable. 

The question of occupancy also is to 
be considered as to what degree it may 
endanger the building to the point of 
affecting the lease. The necessity for 
considering building construction and 
hazard of occupancy is greater in pass- 
ing upon insurance of this kind than in 
other classes due to the possibility of a 
total loss which might occur to the 
leasehold insurance under its terms, al- 
tough the loss to the building might 
not be considerable. 

Bearing of Moral Hazard 

The underwriter, however, must not 
lose sight of the fact that poor con- 
struction and a manufacturing occu- 
pancy are often compensated for by 
the strong desire of the lessee to retain 
his lease, for if his premises are de- 
stroyed and his lease cancelled he may 
not be able to secure as favorable a 
condition as to rent, business location, 
eic., the balance of these various points 
niaterially assisting the underwriter in 
forming his judgment. 

Leasehold interest insurance usually 
takes the building rate and is subject 
to the same terms and conditions for 
term policies as building insurance. 
Policies are written for one, three and 
sometimes five years, as the assured 
may elect, and are frequently issued 
for the full amount involved. The pre- 
mium is figured on the average liability 
of the company during the life of the 
policy, as in most cases, the form is a 
diminishing one, running off a certain 
proportionate amount each month, so 
that the whole amount of the policy, or 
at least part of it, is usually extin- 
guished at the expiration of the policy. 
For instance, a policy taken out for 
one year on a profit of $1,000 per an- 
num would depreciate at the rate of 
$100 per month, so that the company’s 
liability would entirely cease at the 
twelfth month of the term of the policy. 
The average amount in this instance 
on which to figure the premium would 
be $650, and the proper way to arrive 
at this result is to add the amount of 
liability at the beginning of the policy 
and the amount at the last month of 
the policy and divide by 2. 

BLACK TOM AD 

The Black Tom advertisement of the 
Continental group in the daily papers 
attracted considerable attention this 
week. It follows: ’ 

“Black Tom Island disaster. The 
Continental Insurance Co., Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire Insurance Co., American 
Eagle Fire Insurance Co., Henry Evans, 
President, 80 Maiden Lane, paid their 
losses in full. Other companies are 
offering to compromise at 90 per cent. 
to 82% per cent.” 


The William H. Kenzel Co. will open 
a Brooklyn branch at 154 Montague 
street, with G. G. Macy in charge. 


Edward F. Cronin, formerly of the 
Casualty Company of America, is now 


with the Travelers. 








National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





The Columbian National Fire Insurance Company 
T. A Lawler, Pres. 


H. P. Orr, Sec.-Treas. 


Statement January 1, 1916, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES JANUARY Ist, 1916 
Funds. Reserve fe Meet “Ait “Lisbitities, Re RW eee errr Fr Tr” 
’ RAMERLE. oc cccccccccceccccce eeccccecceccoccccoees ° 
Unsettied Tosues and Other _ Rea scecevee 1y428,496.86 Surplus to Policyholders. ee .$1,257,680.79 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities.............. see : «+++ 3,387,090. 3,387,090.69 EASTERN DEPARTMENT, Suseiion: Pa. 
Total assets January 1, 1916.. ....... $16,225,894.46 Massachusetts, Rhede Island, New Yerk, 
H. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t Sec’y F, B. Seymour, Treas. New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland 


B. Roulet, Gen, Agt. 


$5,387,090.69 


G. it Tryon, Secretary C. S. Langdon, Ass’t Sec’y G 
F. D. Layton, Ass’t Sec’y E. E. Pike, Ass’t Sec’y 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, - 


James J. Boland, Manager 
Reliable agents wanted in unrepresented territory 
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ODD COMPENSATION CASE 


WHERE OPERATION MAY CURE 





Globe Indemnity Claims it Need Not 
Continue Payments When Injured 
Workman Avoids Recovery 


Syracuse, Oct. 11.—Whether or not 
an insurance carrier can be forced to 
pay compensation to an injured em- 
ploye who refuses to have an operation 
performed that would result in his com- 
plete recovery, is a question that In- 
dustrial Commissioner James M. Lynch 
and Deputy Compensation Commission- 
er W. C. Richards will be asked to de- 
cide when they sit jointly at a hearing 
Saturday, in the case of Chauncey Gif- 
ford, of Rome, against the Rome Brass 
and Copper Co. and the Globe Indem- 
nity Co. 

Question of Cure Enters 

Gifford’s compensation was stopped 
September 20 by the insurance carrier, 
who asked a further hearing of the 
Commission. It was claimed that Gif- 
ford could be completely cured by an 
operation, but that he had refused to 
have such an operation performed by 
a surgeon that was acceptable to the 
carrier. Gifford had named a Rome sur- 
geon but the examiner of the Globe 
Company objected, saying that this par- 
ticular surgeon is not in good standing 
in the medical profession. Should he 
perform the operation, the carrier main- 
tains, the injured man would not be 
aided and an additional burden, char- 
acterized as unfair, would be placed on 
the insurance carrier. 

Gifford was injured October 20, 1915, 
when a pot of hot metal was overturned 
upon him, burning his body and arms 
so severely that the scars resulting 
have crippled the right arm so that he 
has practically no use of it. It is ar- 
gued that a _ skin-grafting operation 
would return him the complete use of 
his arm. 





INDICT CASUALTY OFFICERS 


Philadelphia Grand Jury Holds Heads 
of Union Casualty on Falsification 
Charges 





The October grand jury of Philadel- 
phia has returned indictments against 
Abner H. Mershon and Roger Byrnes, 
president and vice-president respec- 
tively of the Union Casualty, charging 
them with “making and concurring in 
making of false entries in books of 
account of a corporation.” The false 
entries complained of are alleged to 
have been made in the policy register. 

An indictment is also returned 
against Byrnes charging him with em- 
bezzlement of $500. Civil suits have 
been instituted on behalf of the in- 
surance company against Mershon and 
Byrnes in which they are charged with 
defrauding the corporation out of $42,- 
350 in real estate operations. 





WILMINGTON APPOINTMENT 





Courtland E. Pierson Co. Made Gen- 
eral Agents of Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity 





The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
has appointed Courtland E. Pierson Co. 
general agents for Newcastle County, 
Delaware. 

This agency, the oldest in the State, 
established in 1867, has served the 
Hartford Fire for a long period of years. 

Courtland E. Pierson has had a large 
and varied experience in Fire, Casualty 
and Surety business, both as agent and 
adjuster, and is very favorably known 
throughout the territory assigned. 


Casualty and Surety News 





CONTROLLING BONDS 





Scheme of California Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation to Write Fidelity and 
Burglary Business 





Agents generally will be interested 
in an item in the San Francisco “News” 
concerning the scheme of the Califor- 
nia Bankers’ Association to write all 
the fidelity and burglary business of 
its 750 members through a central of- 
fice in San Francisco, says the “Ameri- 
can Agency Bulletin.” 

“It is needless to say that if this 
scheme is successful in California it 
will spread to other sections,” says the 
“Bulletin.” “The plan can hardly be 
successful unless supported by agency 
companies doing fidelity and burglary 
business. Therefore a _ general pro- 
test from agents to their companies 
would have an excellent effect. 

“Our San Francisco correspondent 
says that it is claimed in California 
that the scheme is working successfully 
in 13 other States, particularly middle 
western States. The ‘Bulletin’ would 
like to be informed from agents in 
other States as to how the plan is 
working, if it is in force at all.” 





CHICAGO INSURANCE COURSE 





Merit Rating System to Be Considered 
During First or Second 
Year 





The Fire Insurance Club of Chicago 
is re-arranging its casualty courses so 
as to bring compensation insurance 
and the present merit rating system in- 
to either the first or second year in- 
stead of the third year as at present. 

Some of the questions asked in the 
casualty course of the’ Fire Insurance 
Club of Chicago follow: 

State the difference between partial 
and convalescent disability. 

Define the loss of an eye. 

What country is entitled to the credit 
for the institution of title insurance? 

Give the origin of steam boiler in- 
surance. 

What is a standard boiler policy? 

What is a hydrostatic test? 

Define the coverage under a flywheel 
policy. 

Describe (a) wherein the surety busi- 
ness is similar to the insurance busi- 
ness; (b) wherein it is similar to the 
business of banking. 

How many parties are there to a 
surety bond? Name each party and 
describe their relation to each other. 





€OMMERCIAL GLASS LOSSES 

The September issue of “Candor,” 
the agency publication of the Commer- 
cial Casualty Insurance Company of 
Newark, states that that Company’s 
plate glass losses on account of the 
Black Tom Island explosion approximat- 
ing three hundred claims, amounted 
to about $25,000. The work of repiace- 
ments and adjusting of these losses 
was handled to the entire satisfaction 
of the policyholders: 
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Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


AMERICAN FIDELITY COMPANY 


Accident, Health and Burglary Insurance 


We have attractive contracts for good agents 
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Montpelier, Vermont 











CURRENT TREND TO FEDERAL SUPERVISION 
By SAMUEL DAVIS 








Federal supervision was given an- 
other publicity “boost” at the recent 
convention of insurance commission- 
ers. By request of some other person 
Insurance Commissioner Mansfield of 
Connecticut, president of the conven- 
tion, introduced resolutions which, tak- 
ing note that Federal supervision is 
again in the public eye, instruct the 
committee on laws and legislation to 
consider the subject. The committee 
is asked to determine whether in the 
first place the convention has any busi- 
ness with Federal supervision, then if 
it has whether or not anything should 
be done at this time and finally if it is 
the convention’s affairs what attitude 
should the convention adopt towards 
anticipated action by Congress. 


80,000,000 Pages of Reports 


Evidently someone sees the hand- 
writing on the wall, ‘though it does not 
inspire the terror of the original mene 
mene tekel upharsin. 

Eighty million printed pages annually 
of departmental reports! New York 
leads with five volumes of many thou- 
sands of pages, and 4,000 copies of 
them, Pennsylvania second with a total 
of 15,500,000 pages and Illinois third, 5,- 
234,000 pages. 

Appalled at the enormous waste the 
commissioners are casting about for a 
method to end it. A consolidation of 
the separate State work is desired but 
State laws are in the way. 


The Railroads 

A recent associated press item tells 
us: “Representatives of nine leading 
trade bodies of Philadelphia, comprising 
the joint committee on the ‘reasonable 
regulation of railroads’, have decided 
to present to the Newlands Investigat- 
ing Committee of Congress, a specific 
plan of reform in railroad regulation 
which will place the railroads under 
the exclusive regulation of the Federal 
Government.” 

Railroads, of course, are much worse 
off in their subjection to manifold reg- 
ulation than insurance companies are, 
as the latter are only subject to 48 
masters, while the railroads in addition 
have a 49th boss in the National Gov- 
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FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
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ernment. If the opponents of Federal 
supervision of insurance find comfort 
in having one less overlord they are 
quite welcome to this solace. 


As one State after another shall es- 
tablish compulsory social insurance in 
one or more of its branches and as 
other States follow Kansas and Okla- 
homa in making rates for fire insur- 
ance, I prophesy a great change of 
heart in those who prefer “to bear those 
ills we have than fly to others that we 
know not of.” The trouble now for 
those who would be satisfied to have 
present conditions and methods con- 
tinued, is that things will not stand 
still. Insurance is not to-day occupy- 
ing the relation to government which it 
did five years ago. So it is useless to 
talk of confining governmental relations 
to what they were then. 


In the Casualty Field 


In the casualty field we find New 
York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
actually dictating what rates shall be 
charged for workmen’s compensation 
coverage, and casting greedy eyes on 
rate-making for public and other forms 
of liability insurance. Kansas and 
Oklahoma hold the whip hand on fire 
rates. Wisconsin is unconstitutionally 
using funds from the general tax levy 
of the State to support an anaemic life 
fund. I say unconstitutionally for the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in Loan Association vs. Topeka held 
that, following Boston vs. Lowell in 
Massachusetts, public funds could not 
be used for private purposes, and it 
can be shown without great difficulty 
that until at least membership in the 
Wisconsin Life Fund is compulsory on 
all the inhabitants of that State, its 
operation falls short of a public purpose 
within the meaning of the decisions re- 
ferred to. 


The insurance departments of the 
States should not be allowed to con- 
tinue their encroachments upon private 
enterprise to the extent of taking over 
the actual conduct of the insurance 
business. That they will do this unless 
a check is effectually interposed seems 
to be abundantly proved by even a 
slight observance of current happen- 
ings. 

Once more adverting to Commis- 
sioner Mansfield, these words from his 
address to the convention should be 
hung on the wall of every insurance 
executive’s office: “I still consider the 
main tests of competent supervision to 
be the solvency of the companies, their 
obedience to the law, discouraging fool- 
ish and unfair legislation and the bring- 
ing together of the companies and their 
insured in cases of dispute, especially 
where the amounts involved are small 
and the people concerned ignorant of 
the force and effect of their contracts. 
It is not our business to manage the 
companies’ affairs.” 
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When Shooting is 
Not an Accident 


ELEMENT OF OPPOSITION CON- 
SIDERED 





California Supreme Court Reverses 
Lower Court in Odd Case De- 
fended by Travelers 





A unique case growing out of a shoot- 
ing, came before the California Su- 
preme Court, the action being based 
or. an accident policy issued by the 
Travelers. 

Statement of the Case 

The insured had lost a large sum 
while gambling at a club and on the 
day of the shooting left his home with 
his son, a lad of about sixteen. - After 
stopping at several places he pur- 
chased a revolver and some cartridges 
and drove to the club. The son was 
left outside, but the insured went to 
the club rooms, where there were sev- 
eral men and drawing the revolver, 
ordered the party to hold up their 
hands. One of the men got away, re- 
turned to the sidewalk, procured a 
pistol from a policeman, and taking 
the son of the insured with him, re- 
turned to where the father was to 
induce him to leave the premises 
peaceably. 

In the meantime, the person in 
charge of the club had produced and 
counted out $1,000, which was placed 
cn the table and taken possession of by 
the insured. The son urged the father 
to give the money back and, as the 
insured observed the man who had 
brought the son in, he started after 
him and the two men met in an ad- 
jeining room. 

There was a dispute as to who fired 
the first shot. The insured, according 
to the evidence, had told the Company 
that he was going to get the money, 
and then kill himself. The Company 
carried $2,000 of insurance “against 
bodily injuries affected directly and 
independently of all other causes 
through external, violent and acciden- 
tal means (suicide, whether sane or 
insane, is not covered).” 

The beneficiary, in her complaint, 
set up the fact that the insured “re- 
ceived bodily injuries, through exter- 
nal, violent and accidental means * * 
tu wit, by the discharge of a revolver 
in the hands of Ed. Kripp and said 
injuries caused the immediate death of 
said Gustave Postler.” 

Sent Back for Retrial 

The jury returned the verdict for the 
plaintiff for the full amount, and the 
Supreme Court of California, upon re- 
viewing this case and ordering it back 
for a new trial, say in part: 

There was some evidence which, 
so the defendant claimed, tended 
to show that Postler had himself 
fired the shot which ended his life. 
On the issue of suicide the burden 
of proof rested upon the defendant 
(Dennis v. Union Mutual Life Ins. 
Co. 84 Cal. 570, 24 Pac. 120), and it 
cannot be questioned that the jury 
was fully justified in finding that 
this burden had not been sustained. 

But the defendant relied, in addi- 
tion, upon its denial that the injur- 
ies which caused Postler’s death 
had been effected through acciden- 
tal means. On this issue the bur- 


den of proof was upon the plaintiff. 
“The plaintiff was bound to estab- 
lish as a part of her case that death 
resulted from accident. It was not 
incumbent upon the defendant to 
negative accident. * * * In order 
to recover, the plaintiff was bound 
to allege and prove an injury of a 
kind covered in the contract, i. e., 
one effected through external, vio- 
lent, and accidental means.” Price 
v. Occidental Life Ins. Co., 169 Cal. 
800, 802, 147 Pac. 1175; Jenkin v. 
Pacific Mutual L. Ins. Co., 131 Cal. 
121, 63 Pac. 1029. The appellant 
contends, and we think upon good 
ground, that under any reasonable 
view of the evidence, the injuries 
suffered. by Postler were not pro- 
duced by accidental means, but 
were the natural and probable con- 
sequence of his own voluntary 
acts. * * * ; 
Death Not Accidental 

A man who attempts to obtain 
money from others by the display 
of a deadly weapon, aiding such 
display by threats of killing, must 
contemplate, as the natural and 
probable consequence of his ac- 
tions, that there will be resistance 
to or interference with the consum- 
mation of his plan, and that such 
resistance or interference will be 
likely to result in armed conflict 
and serious injury to one or more 
of the participants. To all intents 
and purposes, Postler’s position, so 
far as concerns the probable conse- 
quences of his acts, was that of 
any man who attempts robbery at 
the point of a firearm. If such a 
man were killed by his intended 
victim, it could hardly be claimed 
that his death was caused by “acci- 
dental means,” in the sense in 
which those words are used in 
policies like the ones before us. 
We are not suggesting that, from 
an ethical standpoint, Postler’s ac- 
tion was to be judged by the stand- 
ards which would be applied to the 
commission of an ordinary robbery. 
The conditions under which he had 
lost his money in gambling may 
have been such as to make him 
feel, whether rightly or wrongly, 
that he was justified in resorting 
to extreme and lawless measures 
in the effort to recoup his losses. 
But these considerations do not 
effect the ultimate question, which 
is whether the killing was the nat- 
ural and probable consequence of 
his own voluntary acts. Under the 
authorities above cited, this ques- 
tion must be answered in the af- 
firmative. 

The judgment and the order de- 
nying a new trial are reversed. 
Postler v. Travelers Insurance Co. 
158 Pac. Rep. 1022. 





TIP FOR AGENTS 

There is a story going the rounds of 
trade papers of the arrest of a treas- 
urer of a Chicago chemical company for 
embezzlement amounting to about $73,- 
000. The same man has been treasurer 
since the days when the company was a 
small concern. When he started he 
was bonded for $5,000. This bond has 
been renewed for the original amount 
from time to time but not increased as 
the amount of money handled by the 
treasurer grew. Is there a suggestion 
in this?—Hartford Agent. 





Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital 

Surplus over all liabilities 
Losses paid to June 30, 1916 


This Company issues contracts as follows: 


Boiler Insurance; Fly Wheel Insurance. 





The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


Metropolitan Office—92 William Street 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE 3, 1916 


Health and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass In- 
surance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Propesty 
Damage), Automobile (Personal Injury, Property ae Collision, eft), 
Physicians, Druggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Wor 


9,115,416.08 
1,000,000.00 
3,014,186.62 
ébasniveshuarenerernncual 54,167,050.85 
Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 


Cee eee teen rene eeeeseeeees 


Fire and T 
kmen’s Compensation—Steam 





ENTERTAIN AT PITTSFIELD 





Stevenson & Co. Hosts at Pittsfield 
Country Club—tTravelers’ Officers 
Make Talks 





Stevenson & Co., of Pittsfield, Mass., 
one of the most prominent fire agencies 
in Western Massachusetts, and general 
agents for the Travelers, held their 
annual agency meeting on Tuesday, 
October 3rd, Mr. Stevenson and his 
associates entertaining their local and 
city agents in the Berkshires at the 
Pittsfield Country Club. Major H. A. 
Giddings, superintendent of agencies of 
the Travelers was present and also 
Fred S. Garrison, superintendent of the 
burglary and plate glass department of 
the Travelers Indemnity Company. 

The agents and visiting officials 
played golf in the afternoon and then 
were entertained at dinner by Mr. 
Stevenson, after which addresses were 
made by the visiting officers. 





MESSENGER HOLD-UP RISKS 


Good Opportunities Offered for Busi- 
ness in This Line—Selling 
Arguments Plentiful 





The frequent robberies on highways 
and daring hold-ups in cities that have 
occurred lately are excellent arguments 
for messenger hold-up insurance. In 
pointing out this opportunity offered 
agents, the Fidelity & Deposit Co. says: 

We have tried to impress our 
agents and representatives with the 
possibilities in messenger hold-up 
insurance. 

It has been well said that truth 
is stranger than fiction, and within 
the past few weeks there have been 
many hold-ups which for boldness 
surpass some of the most daring 
exploits recounted in the dime 
novel of our youth. 

It is very doubtful if large em- 
ployers of labor realize the hazard 
they are running in the carrying of 
large payrolls from banks to the 
distributing point. Criminals are 
alive to the possibilities of this 
practice and every successful rob- 
bery that takes place is given 
knowledge and makes more such 
hold-ups probable. 

The automobile has become a 
very important factor in such ex- 
ploits, and a great many success- 
ful robberies are being committed 
with the culprits making their es- 
cape in automobiles and leaving no 
clue whatsoevér behind them. 

The best selling argument for 
such insurance is a few of the 
specific cases which are becoming 
numerous. If you can lay before 
your prospect names of well-known 
corporations and the large amounts 
of money which have recently been 
lost through hold-ups, you are pre- 
senting a very strong selling point. 
Generalities do not appeal in such 
solicitation, but names of well- 
known corporations or firms that 
have thus suffered bring the matter 
home very forcibly. 

Some agents are going to profit 
by this situation and the ones that 
first realize its possibilities are go- 
ing to profit most. 


A CONTRACTOR’S INSURANCE 





Some Interesting Observations By 
P. B. Lawrie, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
Representing the Hartford 





“Fire insurance agents frequently re- 
mark that they know nothing of the 
surety business and do not believe that 
it would pay them to go after it,” says 
P. B. Lawrie, a representative of the 
Hartford A. and I. in Indianapolis. 
“One fire insurance agent recently re- 
marked that he was a very close friend 
o* a certain prominent contractor in his 
town, and said this contractor placed 
all of his fire insurance business with 
him. Further inquiry elicited the infor- 
mation that this insurance was all writ- 
ten for three years, and that the total 
premiums on the business amounted to 
about $300 on which the agent’s com- 
mission was 25 per cent. 

“The same contractor who gave the 
fire agent $300 averages from $40,000 
to $60,000 a year in contracts on which 
he is required to furnish corporate 
bonds, so his surety business alone is 
worth from $400 to $600 a year, on 
which business the agent would receive 
20 per cent. A little study of surety 
business on the part of this agent 
would probably be profitable to him and 
the Company.” 





AETNA INDEMNITY WIND-UP 





Progress of Closing Up Affairs of 
Company—Various Claims 
Recently Allowed 





J. Birney Tuttle, receiver of the Aet- 
na Indemnity Company, has obtained 
an order from Judge Shumway in the 
Superior Court to withdraw from the 
State treasurer $30,000 of the consoli- 
dated stock of the City of New York, 
which in reality are 3% per cent. bonds 


‘which matured October 1 of this year, 


and the interest has now ceased. 


The claim of the People’s Bank of 
Buffalo against the Aetna was allowed 
for the sum of $15,386.33, in accordance 
with the judgment of the Supreme 
Court. Claims of the General Accident, 
Life and Fire Assurance Corporation 
of Philadelphia against the Aetna have 
been settled by adjustment of accounts 
and.the claims were formally rejected 
Monday by the court. The receiver re- 
ecmmended payment of a claim pre- 
sented by Judge C. L. Long of the Pro- 
bate Court in Springfield on a probate 
bond given by the Aetna to secure an 
administratrix of an estate. Referee J. 
B. Dougherty in Massachusetts found 
$664.50 due under the bond with inter- 
est. Judge Shumway passed an order 
for the payment of $957. 


Receiver Tuttle’s semi-annual report 
showed securities deposited with the 
treasurer of the State of Connecticut of 
an appraisal value of $201,062.36 and 
which were valued by the receiver at 
$305,380. He has premium account, ap- 
praised at $11,355, valued by the re- 
ceiver at $1,100. From April 1, 1916, to 
October 1, 1916, he collected premiums 
amounting to $838.42. The receipts 
from April 1, 1916, to October 1, 1916, 
with the balance of $22,369,66 on hand 
or April 1, amounted to $60,851.46, and 
the disbursements for the same period 
amounted to $29,486.11. 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 
COLLISION 





Great Eastern Casualty Company 
Home Office, 55 John St., New York 
NOW WRITING 


The same high standard of service established by the Company in its 
Accident, Health, Burglary and Plate Glass Departments during the past 
twenty-five years will be maintained in our new departments. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED FROM HIGH-GRADE AGENCIES. 


GENERAL LIABILITY 


ELEVATOR 
PUBLIC and 
TEAMS LIABILITY 
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Special Talks With Local Agents 





The practice of insurance 
Advises agents going to their of- 
Hard Workfices at 11 o’clock and 
in Morning starting work at 2 is dis- 

approved of by F. B. Med- 
bury, agent of the Fidelity & Deposit 
in Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. Medbury 
wrote his Company as follows: 

“August and September, as we all 
know, are dull—hard to get things go- 
ing, hard to keep up steam, vacation 
season, and too hot to work anyway, 
so we cast about for something restful 
to do and decide that about the easiest 
thing was to launch a residence theft 
campaign. We figured out that while 
we would not make much money, we 
would have some fun in the mornings 
and spend the afternoons at the country 
club, and having all this in mind we 
prepared a selected list of 180 names, 
of which 98 per cent. own their own 
homes and the other 2 per cent. could 
do so if they wished. All of these 
names are of people personally known 
to the writer, many of them, in fact, 
being regular customers of our office, 
in other branches of the business. 

‘With this list before us we prepared 
the most persuasive letter we were able 
to construct, drawing attention to the 
desirability of such protection and ask- 
ing that the subject be given careful 
consideration. But this is a long story, 
and we presume you are more inter- 
ested in the net result. 

“Sixty-five policies have actually been 
sold, carrying a total annual premium 
of $740.00. Twenty prospects are still 
in doubt, and of these we confidently 
believe at least six or eight will be 
placed. It is the opinion of the writer 
that we can easily extend the list to 
one hundred, at an annual premium of 
$1,250.00. 

“We suppose the large city agent, 
who is accustomed to write $5,000.00 
in premiums before breakfast, will call 
us pikers, and maybe we are, but he 
must remember that we did this little 
stunt just for fun.” 

~ a * 
One of the largest pro- 

Replies to ducers of the Standard 
“Comparison” Accident describes the 
Argument manner in which he 

: meets the plea of a pros- 
pect, that he would like to compare his 
proposition to some other, as follows: 

“I always approve this suggestion and 
compliment him on his farsightedness 
and business sagacity. I tell him that 
if he were about to contract for sup- 
plies he would look carefully into the 
ability of the concern to fulfill its 
contract, and that he would compare 
its bid for the same quality of goods 
with those of other concerns; that he 
would not be a good business man if 
he did not, and that is just what I 
want him to do with the company, be- 
cause I know that after such an inves- 
tigation, his business judgment will 
favor our proposition. 

“In most cases of this kind, I get an 
application, and I know that in some 
instances, the prospect does not trouble 
himself with other companies. He just 
looks wise and signs the application. 
His little bluff satisfies him.” 

* + a 


This fall will be the best 


Political and biggest three months 
Discussions the insurance business 
Waste Time ever had. Such is the 


opinion of W. G. Curtis, 
president of the National Casualty, but 
he adds the proviso “if, we all attend 
strictly to business and keep out of 
political embroilments.” 

“We don’t know the complexion of 
your politics,” said Mr. Curtis. “You 
may be a Prohibitionist. If so, well 
and good. You may be a Republican 
and believe that a change to the Re- 
publican administration is all that will 
save this country. If so, well and good. 


You may be a Democrat and believe 
that recent and present prosperity is 
due to Wilson’s policies. If so, well 
and good. You may be a Bull Mooser 
and believe that in our present con- 
dition the affairs of our country can 
only be handled successfully by one 
man; or you may be a Socialist and be- 
lieve that our present system of govern- 
ment is all wrong, and that Socialistic 
doctrines will cure the evil. All right, 
because the country is safe against 
either of these propositions. We are 
as usual, going to have a big time po- 
litically. All that is natural and reason- 
able. If we didn’t have opposing par- 
ties, we would soon be going back- 
wards. 

“The main point is, don’t let any kind 
of political fever get into your blood. 
Let your campaign be one to help elect 
the man you think ought to be elected, 
but let the chief part of your campaign 
be to add to your business.” 

ca * om 


The collection of premiums 


Collecting after the business is writ- 
Premiums’ ten is as important as the 
Important soliciting of the business 


itself and requires much 
the same talents. 

“A successful business getter,” says 
William B. Joyce, president of the 
National Surety, “must be tactful, force- 
ful, polite, persistent and insistent. All 
of these qualifications are needed in no 
less degree by the successful collector. 
The truth of this has been demon- 
strated to us by our selling force. Our 
most successful agents, from a pro- 
ducing standpoint, are keeping their 
accounts collected in a most gratify- 
ing way. None, however, has reached 
perfection. 

“Be sure to bill all of your accounts 
once every month,” is the advice of 
Mr. Joyce. “Whether you consider the 
account a good one or a bad one the 
monthly bill should go forward.” 


* * ial 
Very serious conse- 
When an quences may result 


. Agent Exceeds from an agent bind- 
His Authority ing his company to 
surety bonds where 
his authority does not extend to the 
particular class without the written 
authorization of the company. The Na- 
tional Surety in discussing this sub- 
ject says, in a communication to its 
field force: 

“Agents should be very careful not 
to agree to furnish bonds on behalf of 
this Company, when such bonds are 
beyond their executing powers, and 
must be referred to this office for final 
action. 

“We recently had an illustration of 
how an agent may fix a liability upon 
the Company, by making a promise be- 
yond his ability to fulfill. A contrac- 
tor, expecting to bid on a large public 
contract, callea at one of our agencies 
and asked if the Company would give 
the bond which would be required. He 
alleges it was agreed that we would 
do so. When the matter was submitted 
to the Home Office, we were unable to 
secure the amount of reinsurance we 
thought necessary for our protection, 
and therefore declined the risk. The 
contractor alleges that he was unable 
to get corporate surety elsewhere; that 
he was compelled to arrange the bond 
with two individuals and in order to 
induce them to act as surety he was 
compelled to give them an interest in 
the contract; that he was forced to 
pay them well over $100,000 more than 
the premium he would have been asked 
to pay for our bond; and he is seeking 
by suit to recover these alleged dam- 
ages from us. 

“It is not a fact that our agency 
agreed to furnish the bond, and the 
allegation in this particular is false, 
but the incident brings home to us 





A Strong Casualty Company 
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AUTOMOBILE 


PLATE GLASS 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders over $1,000,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 
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The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec, & Treas. 








very clearly the manner in which an 
agent might, through a definite agree- 
ment to give a bond, plunge us into a 
liability and perhaps a very large one. 

“Agents are warned never to agree 
to give a bond on behalf of this Com- 
pany, when determination does not 
rest with them alone, until final and 
definite approval has been received 
from the Home Office. Any other 
course would be unbusinesslike and 
extremely dangerous both to the Com- 
pany and the agent.” 


* * * 


Unexcelled opportuni- 
Election the ties are offered during 
Time to get election time and after- 
Official Bonds ward to cultivate busi- 
ness in official bonds. 
Every agent can get a list of the offi- 
cial bonds required in his territory and 
get in touch with this business early. 
A notary public is a good source of in- 
formation in connection with this line 
and it would be well to cultivate the 
notaries who are in closest touch with 
affairs. 


* * + 
The local agent in a 
She Knew small town, in com- 
The Value of pany with a_ special 
Burglary agent of his company, 


was passing a beauti- 
ful residence, which prompted the spe- 
cial agent to remark that there was a 
prospect for burglary insurance. The 
agent had never tried to sell burglary 
insurance as he thought the town too 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 


LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manage: 


Employers’ Liability Building, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 


KEEP POSTED By Reading 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
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small and he knew little about its pos- 
sibilities. Together they went to the 
owner of the residence, the judge of 
the place. He was not induced to take 
burglary insurance, but after luncheon, 
the agent was called to the phone by 
the judge who explained that, on get- 
ting home, he had related to his wife 
the incident of their call concerning 
the insurance and she was so impressed 
from her experience as the wife of the 
judge by the need for burglary insur- 
ance that she induced the judge to take 
the insurance. 
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' 1 ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF 
American Central Life INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA Equitable’s Life Income P olicy 


EMBODYING A 


Established 1899 NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 


All agency contracts direct with the company 











COVVMIVIOLLULLEIU UU UNUAULUL ATA 
— Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President comes totally and permanently disabled he 





rece:ves an income for life, without reduc- 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary 
after his death, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not in place of the 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently 
receive. Itisa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 
best in life insurance will do well to 
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investigate. 
AMA 
WE ARE PREPARED FOR YOUR 
SUCCESS. LET US SHOW YOU THE EQUITABLE 
\ LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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REAL SATISFACTION 
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WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 

Policy, will be paid. 
ECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face cs the Policy, will be paid. 
HIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 
TIMES ~~ ‘tace of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar- 
antees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Company 
will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, but not 
to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of Att PER 
WEEK throughout the ao geo of disability, Can insurance do MORE? why 
should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 


URS 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


by calling at 

ents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North ‘ee South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building - Concord, New Hampshire 
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Insurance Zo. 


CIMICED 


220 BROADWAY 
Phone 6030 Cortlandt 
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See ee ee ee 
Over $147,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 
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\ 
| San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 







HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mgr. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 


U, $. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1914 $14,814,383.94 Fe Ai ree See See 


Surplus, - - - = 4,841,887.19 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 ~3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire,1904 —1,051,543.00 








NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 








